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that won't fade out 


Du Pont Vat Dyes give colors that stay in the fabric 
—don’t fade away. This is especially important on 
upholstery and slipcover materials, exposed to sunlight, 


cleaning fluids, detergents and soapsuds. 


Our Technical Staff will be glad to help you choose the 
right dye —and the right method of application 

from a wide range of vibrant, uniform, deep- 
penetrating colors ...in Du Pont PONSOL* and 
LEUCOSOL* (anthraquinone-type dyes) and 
SULFANTHRENE*® (indigoid and related 

dyes). Just write to FE. I. du Pont 

de Nemours & Co. (Ine.), Dyestuffs 

Division, Wilmington 98, Del. 


*REG U. S. PAT. OFF 


Always dye with an eye 
to the end use 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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During the past 2 decades, the Pfister Chem- 
ical Works has rightfully earned a reputation 
for being able to supply Naphtols and Beta 
Oxy Naphthoic Acid “custom-tailored’ to 


your requirements. 





( Piister ster Mister (him cal cal Works 


: 


To serve its customers with maximum efficiency, A.A.P. maintains many strategically 


placed Branch Sales Offices, in addition to its home office in New York City and its 


35-acre manufacturing works at Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 


Like the main office in New York City, each branch has its own warehousing facilities 
and complete application laboratories; thus, dyers, finishers, and printers 
in all textile centers are assured. of convenient sources of supply, as well as 


prompt and expert assistance whenever. special: color problems arise. 


Behind A.A.P.'s extensive facilities Jie almost four:'decades of constant-research 
and rigid manufacturing control. The benefits of this accumulated 
experience are yours for the asking. Technicians from our nearest 
branch will be happy to provide you, at any time, with. full information on 
A.A;P, products and service. 
50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 
: Branches: Boston, Mass. « Providence, R. |. 
: : Philadelphia, Pa. + Charlotte, N. C. 
AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. Chicago, lil. + Los Angeles, Cal. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd, 
Toronto, Canada'+ Montreal, Canada 





Kreelon® is stable, in acids... 
in alkalies . . . in electrolytes .. . or in 
hard water. That’s why you can use 


Kreelon is useful it in practically any textile wet processing. 


“High-light”’ Kreelon scours cotton, 


everywhere wool, linen, silk and synthetics. In kier 


boiling, it helps caustic liquors 


penetrate, suspends oils, waxes, proteins 


and pectoses. It wets out at low 
concentrations, cleanses effectively, rinses 


out rapidly and thoroughly. 


Try “high-light” Kreelon. It gets 
fibers cleaner, faster — and that means better 


quality products for you. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


SODA ASH © CAUSTIC SODA ¢ BICARBONATE OF SODA WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
CALCIUM CARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE * CHLORINE Wyandotte, Michigan * Offices in Principal Cities 
HYDROGEN © DRY ICE * SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 


CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) * ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE * PROPYLENE 
DICHLORIDE * AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES iL 
OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS yan 1] € 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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NEW and 
3RIGHTER 


COPRANTINE corors 


... widen the range of these directly applied colors which provide 
combined fastness to light, perspiration and washing. 


Rubine REL —CViolet BLL Blue BLL 


Send for new Technical Bulletin and 
Shade Cards now available. 


*Original product of Cibo 


CIBA COMPANY INC. 





Pes 
627 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y 
Boston Chicago Charlotte 
Providence San Francisco Philadelphia 
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DILEINE CONC. 


Effective Protection of 
Acetate Fibers Against 
Atmospheric Fading 


Dileine Cone. has been developed to meet processing 
problems encountered in the dyeing of coarse cellulose 
acetate fibers and yarns for the carpet and wool industry. 









A proper selection of acetate dyestuffs along with Dileine 
Conc. will result in dyeings that are highly resistant to 
atmospheric fading and sunlight. The slow exhausting 
properties of Dileine Conc. assures even distribution 
throughout the raw stock or heavy denier skeins. 

Because of its stability to heat and slow exhausting 
properties, the use of Dileine Conc. requires no pre- 
treatment on conventional pressure dyeing equipment of 
acetate fibers ranging from 3 to 20 denier. This inhibitor 
has been used successfully for the dyeing of raw stock 
from a standing bath at high temperatures in a Hussong 
raw stock dyeing machine. 


wh absabe 


Dileine Conc. offers positive protection against atmos- 
pheric fading. Dileine Conc. assures rapid processing by 
even distribution throughout the material without sacri- 
ficing light fastness. Should you be interested, our 
technical service department would welcome the 
opportunity of submitting samples . . . custom-formulated 
... to meet your individual problems. 


JACQUES WOLF sco. 


PASSAIC,N. J. 


asec 
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Passaic, New Jersey Branches: Carlstadt, N. J. « Los Angeles, Calif. 
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For your worst enemies 


Magnesium, calcium (lime), iron, copper, 
zinc, nickel, chromium and lead... these 
are the more common, interfering metals 
— interfering with processes in which 
water is involved, impairing the quality 
of the products thus processed. 


Through sequestration — with the help 
of an Antara Nullapon — the action of 
these metal ions can now be nullified. To 
all practical purposes, they are locked 
up in an inert complex. 


The applications thus far established 
for the Textile Field include: softeners 


for hard waier; ciarifiers for liquid soaps 
and solutions; antioxidants for fats, 
oils, soaps and softeners; foam builders 
for soaps; sequestrants for polyvalent 
metal ions; solubilizers for dyes and 
pigments; dyeing assistants for metal- 
sensitive dyes, hard-water-sensitive vat 
dyes and naphthol dyeings; removal of 
lime soap and/or metals from textiles. 


For Technical Bulletin — and for infor- 
mation regarding our new test kits for 
determining water hardness — we invite 
your inquiry, addressed to Dept. 78. 


*’“NULLAPON’’—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ANTARA. PRODUCTS 


DIVISION OF 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET 


NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 


BRANCHES 
Boston © Providence * Philadelphia * Charlotte,N.C. * Chicego * Portland, Ore. © San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada Limited, Leaside, Toronto 17 
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CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., ASHLAND, MASS. NEW BRUNSWICK CHEMICAL CO., NEWARK, 


a5 BRANCHES: 
49 West Randolph St. 675 Drexel Bidg. ASHLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 


re 


& 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
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RHOZYME LA 
LIQUID DESIZING AGENT 


Stable in storage Speeds Desizhg Solubilizes Starches in Minutes 
Liquid form easy to handle ‘Can't harm cloth as acids do 
No close control neéded —Giives soft, mellow hand 9am 


harks safely at high temperatures 
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PASSES EVERY 
DESIZING TEST / 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 


Be wise and thrifty. 


Write today for full details of this low-cost, highly Oe AY £. eA Ae 


efficient new enzyme desizing agent... RHOZYME LA. 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Representatives in principal foreign countries 


Raozye is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 
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Y When it comes to producing worsted yarn, there is always this 
important question: Should a spinner spend a few more cents than 
. absolutely necessary when processing top, to try and achieve more 
efficient production and better finished products? In the case of Nopco* 
1656-R, the answer is ‘‘yes”’. 
~ 
4 


Today; the price of top is the highest in history. Thus the few addi- 
tional cents involved in the purchase of Nopco 1656-R become insignif- 
icant in the face of over-all costs. Moreover, the unique advantages 
afforded by this remarkable oil far outweigh its price differential when 
compared to alternatives. Just consider: 


\ 


> NOPCO’ 1656-R... 


} rovides excellent lubrication and eliminates 
static in worsted sliver. Result: no fly from 
top treated with this oil—fewer ends down 
in spinning and winding—much less brush 
waste; 


2 increases the drag, and thereby gives a 


better draft—resulting in more even and 
cleaner yarn; 


3 scours out with phenomenal ease—actually 


converting into suds when used with alkali, 
polyphosphate and water; 


| 4 applies equally to all production systems 


—American, Bradford or French—and is 
extremely advantageous on pin drafters. 












*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Yes, it will profit you to use Nopco 1656-R wherever you employ a 


lubricant in your top-processing procedure. And it will profit you to 
specify Nopco 1656-R, as a number of spinners already do, whenever 
you purchase oil-combed top. You'll pay a few more cents above “rock 
bottom” perhaps, but when you examine your finished yarns, you'll know 
you have produced high quality products with surprising economy. 


co 





Send for 
your FREE copy 
of this bulletin 
giving detailed 
information 
about Nopco*® 1656-R 


UM) NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


= HARRISON, NEW JERSEY , 
Branches: Boston, Chicago, Cedartown, Ga., Richmond, Calif. 
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OTTO B. MAY, INC. 
DYESTUFF MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1917 


198 Niagara St. 2511 Lucena St. 
Newark, N. J. Charlotte, N. C. 


DYER S. MOSS, Southern Representative 





1379 mH Reg. U.S. Pot. OF. 
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IPS-500 
an important new plasticizer 
for vinyl compounds 





Low cost and desirable properties make MPS-500 

an attractive plasticizer for vinyl compounds. 

MPS-500 is a stabilized, chlorinated fatty acid ester. It shows excellent com- 
patibility with vinyl chloride polymers and copolymers, and exerts a strong 
plasticizing action on them. 

It is flame-retardant; has excellent low migration characteristics, and im- 
parts very good electrical prc perties. 

Compositions containing MPS-500 show good flexibility at ordinary and 
low temperatures, good all-around mechanical properties and good proccess- 
ing characteristics. 

Particularly valuable is the high permanence of the compositions, showing 
very low plasticizer loss on heating and on extraction with water and oil. 

Used alone, MPS-500 compares closely with tricresyl phosphate in effici- 
ency. However, it is superior to the latter in low-temperature flexibility. Its 
use with other plasticizers makes possible a wide range of desirable propertics. 








SEND FOR THIS NEW BULLETIN 


BULLETIN 35 contains properties of MPS-500; com- 


is aN \ parisons with other plasticizers; effects of aging by 
ee . “—. 
wr? on heat, water and gasoline; recommended stabilizers; 
¥ ete \ and typical formulations and uses. Write today, 
Zz “Ky on your company letterhead, for a copy. 
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—” 
wo 
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From Ahe Fatt of Mhe Earth 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


Ho0KER 
CHEMICALS 


BENZOIC ACID * CHLOROTOLUENE * SODIUM BENZOATE * CAUSTIC SODA * MURIATIC ACID * CHLORINATED PARAFF.N * CHLORINE 









2 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. ©® WILMINGTON, CALIF. © TACOMA, WASH. 
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With greater output of a longer line of Vats and Naphthols, we are 
doing everything possible to provide more dyestuffs for military 
needs, as well as for exciting new color-effects in civilian textiles. 
On difficult dye jobs, ask National Technical Service to provide 
matches and formulas based on currently available 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. ©} 


Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
Portiand, Ore. Greensboro Charlotte Richmond Atlanta 
Columbus, Ga. New Orleans Chattanooga Toronto 
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The kind that takes,to soap and water... 
The wool that fears No washtub action... 
The wool that holds such great attraction ? 


It?s wool that will not shrink from size: 


It?s wool that’s labeled zed , ! 


ee 


With all the folks it makes a — 
For, tho’ it’s washed, it holds its fit! 


*U. S. ond Foreign Patents Pending 


chollel wnornens. INC. 


WRITE FOR ALL THE DETAILS of Manufacturers of Scouring, Dyeing and Finishing Materials; Soops, Softeners and Sulphonated Oils 


CHOLLERIZING AS APPLIED TO COLLINS at WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
FORF WOGt COSeCrss IN CANADA: SCHOLLER BROTHERS, LTD., ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 
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Having trouble 
getting pine oil, 
sulfonated castor oil 
or other wetting 


and penetrating agents? 


tll 
SOROLENE’ G 


is in good supply. It is low 
in cost. And it does a 
very good job wherever wetting 
and penetrating action 


Write for is required! 
Data Sheet 23-T 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CITED CHEMICALS FOR DYEING + FINISHING - PRINTING 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
TEXTILE DIVISION 
190 WARREN ST., JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
(on Bnew wcne) . BOSTON ° CHARLOTTE ° ATLANTA 















In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., ltd., Montreal, Toronto, St Johns, Que For Export: Onyx International, Jersey City 2, N. J 
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SECC) TYDROGEN PEROXIDE 


on PERACRTIC ACID 
ano DECCO PROCESSES 


FOR Continuous Bleaching 
Kier Bleaching 





Machine Bleaching 
Jig Bleaching 
Tub Bleaching 


Cold Bleaching 
Dry-In Bleaching 


OF Cotton 
Wool 
Linen 
Silk 
Viscose Rayon 
Acetate Rayon 
Nylon 
Straw 
Hair 


Bristles, Etc. 


BECCO SALES CORPORATION, Station B, Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


Please send me information on: es ae 


NAME 

COMPANY 

STREET 

CITY taal ot. Sare............... etn 


Ct) SALES CORPORATION 


Sales Agent for BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
BUFFALO - BOSTON - CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA 
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bedy, in one machine, massive ruggedness and ad- 

vanced engineering design. The 611 Tenter, built 

to the high calibre of workmanship associated with 

Van Viaanderen and of the finest materials, sets a 

new standard for increased production, quality 

work and trouble-free service — delivering the 
and materials were deficient for the type greatest yard for yard economy of any tenter on 
of service that tenters must withstand. the market. 


that out-of-date designs were not deliver- Write or phone to see the machine itself. 


VAN VLAANDEREN | 


Van Vlaanderen Machine Company, 370 Straight Street, Paterson 3, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
World’s largest manufacturer of machinery for processing modern fabrics 
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Whatever your method of dyeing and 
finishing cotton piece goods, there are 
numerous places where Monsanto Santo- 
merse No. 1, the all-purpose detergent 
and wetting agent, can serve you effi- 
ciently. It aids in giving fabrics a good 
bottom, assists in level dyeing. It reduces 
crocking and prevents insoluble metallic 
curds which cause spotting. 
Among the varied uses of versatile San- 
tomerse No. 1 are scouring after singeing 
.in the souring bath. ..in J boxes... 
in jigs...in scouring after kiering, bleach- 
ing, printing or acid aging . . . in high- 
speed continuous units. 
Santomerse No. 1 is an alkyl aryl sul- 
fonate, with a minimum of 40% active 


1951 





‘icient Detergent for Cotton Piece Goods 


ingredient. It is a highly efficient deter- 
gent, wetter and penetrant. It holds par- 
ticles of soil and unattached dyestuffs in 
suspension so they are whisked away in 
the rinse. Santomerse No. 1 is efficient 
in hard or soft water .. . in hot or cold 
solutions . . . in acid or alkaline baths. 
Santomerse No. 1 is an anionic detergent 
and prevents the formation of insoluble 
metallic curds in hard water. 


For information on the use of Santomerse 
No. 1 in any textile operation requiring 
a detergent or wetter, contact the 
nearest Monsanto Sales Office or write 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Phosphate Division, 1700 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
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WHERE SANTOMERSE No. 1 
SERVES TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


RAWSTOCK 


Cotton: Kier boiling, scouring, 
bleaching, dyeing. 


Wool: Carbonizing, dyeing. 


YARN 


Cotton and Synthetic Fibers: 
Wetting out, dyeing, bleaching, 
scouring. 


Wool: Carbonizing, scouring, 
dyeing. 


PIECE GOODS 


Cotton and Synthetic Fibers: 
Kier boiling, enzyme desizing, 
scouring, boiling off, bleaching. 


Wool: Dyeing, scouring. 


HOSIERY 


Dyeing, scouring, bleaching, 
after treatment. 


MONSANTO PHOSPHATES FOR 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Mono Sodium Phosphate 

Di Sodium Phosphate 

Tri Sodium Phosphate 

Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Tripolyphosphate 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birming- 
ham, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Portland, 
Ore., San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, 
Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 


Santomerse: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





SERVING INDUSTRY.’., WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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H H An A. Gross Red Oil to suit every need of Modern Industry 

H SPECIFICATIONS : ‘ 

: > : VERY drum of Red Oil manufactured by A. Gross 
: GRO=O 2 — Red Oil (Oleic Acid) : . ‘ a i . 

: : & Company is a testimonial to quality production 
: 2 —_3°T. : and control as evidenced by 

g Titre 2.21.20. .0. essen 2 — 33°C. § 1—Lower Unsaponifiables 

Miah Gites .......... 36 — 38°F, § 2—Reduced Amounts of Saturated Acids 
Prone P , : 3—Higher Free Fatty Acid Content 

. on — . 1 r 

‘Biaton 4 H 4—Excellent Color Value 

? Color Lovibond 1” Yellow 20 -— & : 5—Freedom from Trace Metals 

| Gemeente ......... 20% en. ? Customer preferences have brought the Titre of Red Oil 
: ” ine on ; into prominence. To meet this request, A. Gross & Com- 
ie ificati an — : . . P ° ° 
eee ee : pany has available a complete line of Red Oils in a wide 
g Acid Value ............ 195 — 198 ? ~— choice of low titres. 

: % F.F.A. as Oleic Acid... 98 a= 995 : DISTRIBUTORS: George Mann & Co., Inc., Providence 3, R. L.; J. BW. Stark Co., 
4 Detroit 2, Mich.; Charles Albert Smith, Ltd., Toronto 3, Canada; Braun-Knecht- 
S P + 4 Heimann Co., San Francisco 19, Calif.; Thompson Hayward Chemical Co., Kansas 
s lodine Value (WIS). . 91 — 95 City 3, Me. (and branches); Smead & Small. Inc., Cleveland 15, O.; James O. 
S . Meyers & Sons, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. C. Ackerman Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Baker Industrial 
Hy . Oils Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; Moreland Chemical Co., Spartanburg, S. C.; Southern 
© ensupensncsudensnnenscernenesnsencauncenseunseqnssnncosnsensed Industrial Sales Corp., Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Braun Corp., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
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For dress fabrics of viscose rayon... 





FORMAL YELLOW 
ECONOMICAL 
GR CONC 


An excellent level-dyeing color, outstanding for its dischargeability and 
fastness to migration. Resists heat and hot calendering and, on viscose 
rayons, possesses fairly good fastness to sunlight which is actually 


improved by urea formaldehyde resin finishing. 


Ss The good money value and fastness properties of Formal Yellow GR 
yn ‘ — ; a ‘ 
Conc, in addition to its ability to stand up well under crease-resistant 
finishing, make it an important color for the dress fabric trade. It is used 


as the yellow element in conjunction with direct, diazotized and devel- 


oped colors for browns and greens wherever good dischargeability is 


il required. 
n- 
le 
Write to Geigy for a sample of 
ht. Formal Yellow GR Conc for trial. 


GEIGY COMPANY, cc. 


89-91 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston * Charlotte, N.C. * Chicago * Los Angeles * Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. * Providence * Toronto 
IN GREAT BRITAIN: The Geigy Co., Ltd., National Buildings, Parsonage, Manchester 


| ie 
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pfizer gluconic acid | assures brighter, 
sharper, clearer prints... stronger color values 










The use of gluconic acid or ammonium gluconate offers 
many advantages to the color printer and dyer. In the dye 
bath or in printing pastes they tend to hold many metallic 

ions in solution, even when alkaline. This avoids the dull- 








ing action of metallic contaminants and makes it possible 






to realize the full color values and brightness of dyes. 

Acidity is strong enough to form even, clear, bright colors 
yet mild enough to avoid injury to fabrics. Two commer- 
cial forms have been found especially advantageous. 


GLUCONIC ACID 50% technical is a solution containing 
50% by weight of gluconic acid. Mildly acid, odor- 



























An ou 
less, non-toxic and non-volatile. Highly soluble in requir 
water, decomposes at 180° C. ity tra 

AMMONIUM GLUCONATE, technical is a stable, free-flow- y 
ing, acid-forming catalyst. It decomposes upon steam- 

#% ing to yield an efficient acid medium for the This 
5 SP 4% development of brilliant colors. eevee 
P extren 
‘ ‘ stand 
Write today for samples and prices. repeal 
are m™ 
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ARN‘ 


Offices: 
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ONIC ACID 


AMMONIUM GLUCONATE + CALCIUM GLUCONATE + COPPER GLUCONATE + FERROUS GLUCONATE + MAGNESIUM GLUCONATE 
MANGANESE GLUCONATE + POTASSIUM GLUCONATE + SODIUM GLUCONATE 





CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., 630 FLUSHING AVE., BROOKLYN 6, N. Y.; 425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL.; 605 THIRD ST., SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
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AHCOVAT 
DYES 


An outstanding khaki designed to meet exacting military 
requirements . . . a vat dye that fully lives up to the qual- 
ity trade name AHCOVAT . . . in every performance! 





This AHCOVAT has excellent fastness, making it 
extremely valuable for dyeing materials where high 
standards of fastness of colored goods to bleaching or to 
repeated laundry treatment are required. Among these 
are men’s workclothes, shirtings, fancy towelings, etc. 
AHCOVAT KHAKI 2G is also of exceptional interest ~ 
for the dyeing of fast khaki shades for military purposes. 





Specific formulas for application will be submitted upon 
request of detailed requirements. 


Shade cards on request. 


ARNOLD HOFFMAN vioor isvano 
Associated with 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 


London, England 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INCORPORATED 
EST. 1815 © PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


Offices: Charlotte, Cincinnati, New York, Philadelphia, Providence 
Plants: Charlotte, N. C. Cincinnati, Ohio Dighton, Mass. 


QUALITY + inreggit’ 
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CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 
for the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Replaces part of hydro... and is lower in cost. 


Antilustrole* dullers * Ap- 
pramine* cationic softeners « 


1. 
2. Permits elimination of 75%-100% of glycerine in printing. 

Appretole” anionic softeners 3. Lubricating properties give better running quality, speeds printing. 
4. 
«3 


eEumercin* mercerizing 
assistants « Formaset* textile 
resins « Lanole* tar and Hu . - + 
grease removers « Organesel Upgrades goods: whiter whites are obtained (especially on brown and 
coatings for textiles and wine grounds); gives brightness and added color value with most Indand- 
paper « Plastisol for coating threne type colors. 

and molding « Setole* textile 
resins « Sulfanole* synthetic 
detergents » Suntone* pig- 
ment printing colors for tex- straight hydro stabilizer...low temperature decomposition, premature oxidation, 


Results in less facing. 


This Warwick extender for hydrosulfite ends for you the old shortcomings of the 


tiles and plastics * Warcofix* and incomplete reduction. Hydrolux, replacing part of the hydro, acts as a 
color fixatives + Warco* GFI stabilizer and catalytic agent for hydro, increases its efficiency, also acts as mild 
gas fading inhibitor « Warco- 
lene* finishing oils »* War- 
conyl* fire retardants « y epee 
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wetting agents »« Warcosol* 5 . 
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HEYDEN 


HEYDEN SODIUM FORMATE 
is a white, crystalline powder of high purity, 
which is useful in organic synthesis as well as 


in the process industries. 


The importance of sodium formate as a mordant 
is well known to the textile and printing industry. 
In the chrome tanning of leather, it forms a liquor 


that produces a smoother leather. 


Heyden Sodium Formate is shipped in 300 Ib. 


fiber drums. 


HEYDEN FORMIC ACID (90% and 857) 


Shipped in 125 lb. carboys and 500 Ib. stainless 
steel drums. Important as a reagent in paper treatment, 
leather and textiles, rubber and dyes, metal plating, 
laundry sours, and as an intermediate for drugs, 


perfumes, production of formates, ete. 


Samples and technical literature 


mailed promptly on request. 


HEY DERI 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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This poor fellow is partially 
equipped to swim, leap or fly — 
and ill-equipped to do any one well. 


A conventional textile chemical 


may suffer from the same inadequacy. 


A Dexter chemical specialty. on 
the other hand, is developed to do 


one job well... your job! 





In 97% of the trial runs made with 
a Dexter chemical specialty, improved 
processing is the result. If you 

look for improvement, or, if you 


have a problem, we can assist you. 


Specialists in chemicals 
for wool, cotton, rayon and 
all synthetics 
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Exact and uniform printing paste viscosity... Maxi- 

mum color penetration ...True, even color yield... A 
Easy and economical to use... Free from grit and 
cellulose—needs no filtering ... Readily soluble in cold 
water...No cooking or special treatment... Easily 


® 
KELTEX washed out after printing for soft and pliable hand. 


...@ product of KELCO COMPANY 
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Hartex DUOFOL, a sulfated condensation product, _—_ general and specifically for vat and package dye- 





is a clear amber oil possessing superior wetting, ing to give greater uniformity of shade. 
rewetting, and softening properties. It is clearly When a solution of DUOFOL is dried into a 
miscible with water in all proportions and re- _ fabric, it renders the fabric highly absorbent 


tains its high surface activity in the presence of = (rewetting property). In addition, DUOFOL acts 


hard water, salt, alkali, or weak acids. as a softening agent making its use doubly advis- 
DUOFOL was developed for instantaneous wet- able in compressive shrinkage operations. 
ting in baths at all temperatures up to the boil. Quantities as low as 4 oz. per 100 gallons have 
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It is recommended for dyeing operations in —_ proved satisfactory for most applications. 


Hartex Products 





Rayon Oils & Sizes Conditioning Agents Cationic Softeners 
i Nylon Oils & Sizes Scrooping Agents Cotton Warp Dressings 
£ Kier Bleaching Oils Splashproof Compounds Wetting-Out Agents 
. Finishing Oils Delustrants Weighting Agents 
Synthetic Detergents Leveling Agents Mercerizing Penetrants 
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control in dye making. 
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DETERMINATION OF THE STRENGTH OF DYEINGS 


of the 


originally 


one dyer’s three 


TRENGTH, 
S variables, is and _ ideally 
equivalent to concentration of dyestuff 
on the textile fiber. In actual practice, 
however, it is a subjective estimate, made 
visually, as judged by related variables 
which change when concentration changes. 
That its determination is subject to fairly 
large errors under certain conditions has 
been pointed out several times and known 
for many years. 


A study of the accuracy of visual judg- 
made by C Z Draves in 1927 (1), 
found that colorists may disagree by as 


ments, 
much as 5% when there is no shade (hue) 
difference between sample and standard. 
As shade differences increase, judgments 
vary more and more until finally the color- 
ists and dyers very sensibly refuse to state 
all. E I Stearns, 

states that, 
strengths can be estimated from a single 
Imperial 
Chemical Industries workers (4) state that 


estimate a in a 


article (2), 


any 
recent in general, 


set of dyeings to the nearest 5%. 


the accuracy of visual strength determina- 
2.5-5% 
one or two dyeings of the sample are com- 


tion is In certain cases, and when 
pared with two or three standards (e g, 
spaced 10% apart in strength), the errors 
can be reduced and the reproducibility 
be made as good as 2%. In work under- 
taken in the standardizing departments of 
dyestuff producers, where the whole his- 
tory dilu- 
tion and mixing of the dye lot is known, 


of the formulation, “shading,” 


is undoubtedly 
The di- 
rector of a great laboratory once told the 
that his company gave 
tomers, cn the average, about 0.5% 
dye than they paid for, in order to be on 
the “safe side”. 


uncertainty as low as 2% 


reached in the majority of cases. 
its 


author cus- 


more 
In some textile mills, how- 


ever, where formulations 


relied 


accurate 
variations of strength up- 


are 
upon, 


) 195] 


1 H GODLOVE 


General Aniline and Film Corporation 


Central Research Laboratory 
Easton, Pa 


1 H Godlove 


Reviewing and commenting generally on 
several published works relative to practi- 
cal methods of dye strength determination, 
the author employs them in an analysis of 
the subjective process of evaluation of the 
objective variables determined with the 
aid of the spectrophotometer, as part of 
a program that also investigates dyers’ 
brightness and shade. 

Following this Dr Godlove turns to a 
discussion of the “more objective bases” 
for evaluation of strength directly from 
instrument measurements, i e, purity and 
reflectance, citing three reasons for a 
switch from Munsell chroma and Munsell 
“value”. Following this, he develops a 
simple method to serve in cases where a 
spectrophotometer, and especially an auto- 
matic integrator, is available. 


wards (if not accurately known) are about 
as bad as variations downward. 

There are at least two other practical 
dye strength determination: 
with 
measurements with a spectrophotometer. 
The earliest comparative studies of the 
three published by C Z 
Draves in He found that of 918 
half of the 


determinations agreed 


methods of 


titration, as titanium chloride, and 


methods were 
1928 (3). 


dye lots, nearly spectro- 


photometric with 
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29% of them 


~ agreed within 


within 2%, 
10.7¢ 
deviated from 


visual 
agreed within 2-3%, 
3-4%, and only 1.6% the 
visual results by as much as 10%. The 
spectrophotometer available to him in 
not an accurate, 


ones 


1928 was a visual one, 
photoelectric one, and it was especially 
uncertain in measuring 
Further, since variations are well 


yellows and 
oranges. 
known in visual judgments, and he found 
greatest deviations of from 
visual strengths when shade (hue) differ- 
the eye has 
it seems probable that a 


instrumental 
ences (where 
most difficulty), 
large part of the difference between the 
two methods was due to errors in visual 
Moreover, probably the large 
deviations that 
poorly onto the fiber or change color dur- 
ing dyeing, that 
dye on the fiber differed materially 


were greatest 


judgment. 


were with dyes exhaust 


so the concentration of 
from 
that in solution. Nevertheless in practical 
work, which must satisfy the dyestuff con- 
sumer who must get his dyeing right, the 
and the 


strument as wrong when there is a dif- 


eye must be taken as right, in- 


ference between the two. Of course, there 
are often cases where the user of the dye 
may want to know the true dye concentra- 
tion, regardless of what it may | ecome in 
a particular dyeing. 

Draves, in 1928, stated that the average 
deviation in strength determination with 
his spectrophotometer was 0.5%, thus defi- 
nitely better than could be obtained visu- 
ally (2-5% He further stated 
that 80 lots, the of 
spectrophotometric strength from dyeing 


or worse). 
on where deviation 
strength averaged 3%, titanium titration 
deviated by 6.6%, or more than twice as 
With the 
tometers available today, 
would still further favor the spectropho- 


accurate spectropho- 


these differences 


much. 


tometer. And in the cases where poor or 
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variable exhaust causes large differences 
between instrument and dyetests, the in- 
strument can also be applied to study the 
exhaust liquors and to apply corrections. 


The next work of special interest on 
this subject was done in the laboratories 
of Imperial Chemical Industries in 
1943 (4), where a study of the visual or 
subjective judgments of strength and their 
relation to the objective quantities cap- 
able of measurement, including the 
amount of total dye strength known from 
the formulations, was made. In particular, 
8 dyeings, dulled by replaciag 2, 4, or 6% 
of the dye by an equivalent amount of 
gray dye, were studied. The gray made 
the reds and greens darker, the blues 
lighter. Twenty-six colorists and twelve 
less experienced noncolorists judged the 
strengths, using standards differing in 5% 
steps. Of the 26 colorists, 8 were con- 
sidered especially expert, and their re- 
sults were separately averaged. 


As compared to undulled standards 
called 100%, the dulled dyeings (also con- 
taining 100% total dye) were judged by 
the 8 experts to vary in the 8 dyeings 
from 89 to 97% in strength; by the other 
18 trained colorists, from 91 to 97.5%, 
and by the noncolorists from 91 to 104% 
strength. On the average, the experts were 
about 7% off, the other colorists 6% off, 
and the noncolorists 4% off. That is, all 
38 had mistaken some dullness for 
strength, but the least experienced group 
were least disturbed by the grayness. A 
possible reason for this surprising result 
will be seen presently. On the other hand, 
the “experts” were more consistent than 
the less experienced colorists and non- 
colorists whether the dyeings were grayed 
or not. Similar facts have been found 
in this laboratory by my colleague, Hugh 
R Davidson. 


The ICI workers went on to analyze 
their data to see what the objective bases 
of the subjective (visual) judgments were. 
The colorists’ and noncolorists’ judgments, 
and estimates that can be obtained from 
two different quantities, both calculable 


from spectrophotometric measurements, 
were all compared with the known 
amount of colored dye content. The two 
instrumental quantities referred to are 
known as “excitation purity,” which is 
related to dyer’s “brightness,” and re- 
flectance, which is closely related to the 
lightness or darkness. We will abbreviate 
“excitation purity” to “purity.” For a red 
dyeing containing 4% gray and 96% “‘col- 
ored” dye, the colorists averaged 92%, 
which is in the direction of the 82% that 
would be estimated if their subjective 
judgment were entirely based on equal 
purities of sample and standard. The non- 
colorists averaged 101%, which is in the 
direction of the 120% that would be esti- 
mated if their judgment were entirely 
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based on the reflectance (interpreted sub- 
jectively as lightness). 

In this case at least, and probably in 
general, neither colorists nor less experi- 
enced persons judged the strength of 
dulled dyeings solely cn the basis of pur- 
ity or reflectance; however, the colorists 
were found to depend primarily on purity, 
while the less experienced persons de- 
pended primarily on reflectance, which is 
often more easily perceived for a given 
change of concentration. Presently we 
shall go into these questions in more de- 
tail; but we may state the belief here that 
there is much truth in these findings. 

We have not dwelt upon the explana- 
tion of this case and similar ones because 
it has been reviewed in an article by E I 
Stearns (2). Stearns also pictured graph- 
ically how the visual correlates of purity 
and reflectance change as the strength of 
dyeing is increased. He pointed out, by 
spectrophotometric curves, why it is more 
difficult to judge the strength of yellows 
than to judge other hues. (We shall do 
this in a different way). He also showed 
how the situation is improved by small 
additions of a blue dye before judging the 
strength of yellows. By means of two 
idealized or hypothetical spectropho- 
tometric curves, one for a gray, he showed 
that a given small change (1% in re- 
flectance level of a horizontal curve) is 
more easily perceived when it produces 
a shade (hue) difference than when it 
makes the color lighter or darker. He 
also pointed out that “strength” depends 
enormously on the fiber onto which the 
color is dyed. After reviewing some of 
the ICI work and some other interesting 
points, he turned to evaluation of strength 
with a spectrophotometer, combined with 
one of several formulas that have been 
proposed for interpreting the measure- 
ments to concentration. The formulas of 
Pineo, Nutting, Preston and Tsein, Selling 
and the important “K/S” method of 
Kukelka and Munk employed so much in 
the paper trade, reviewed (see 
Stearns’ article for references). It was 
found that, except for very low dye con- 
centrations on wool, the simpler Selling 
formula agrees well with the Pineo for- 
mula. Presently we shall state a method, 
which is simpler to apply than any of 
these formulas and may be sufficiently ac- 
curate in most cases. 


were 


In a joint paper (5) on applications of 
Davidson’s Tristimulus Integrator com- 
bined with the Hardy-GE Recording Spec- 
trophotometer, some data on the per- 
formance of four very expert colorists 
were presented. The colorists made re- 
peated independent judgments of shade, 
brightness and strength of red, green and 
blue dyeings; and also judged whether 
they were an “acceptable match” to stand- 
ard. In all cases there were contradictory 
judgments, both by single colorists and 
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by different ones. If the dye bath were to 
be corrected on the basis of the judgmeat 
of one expert, it would be done differ- 
ently on another expert’s judgment. Also 
in this paper the meaning of dyer’s 
“brightness” and strength are represented 
in terms of the quantities calculated auto- 
matically by the Tristimulus Integrator 
from measurements with the spectrophoto- 
meter. In a paper by the same authors (6), 
“Control of the Dyebath by Means of 
Spectrophotometric Measurements”, it has 
been shown how a dyebath with yellow, 
red and blue component dyes may be con- 
trolled to yield constant strength as well 
as constant shade and brightness. A very 
recent paper by Davidson (7) has given 
much more detail concerning the per- 
formance of experienced colorists and less 
experienced persons in judging the three 
variables of color. He has throughout his 
work employed a convenient empirical 
method of converting instrument measure- 
ments and the color-scientists’ three visual 
color attributes to strength, shade and 
-rightness as used by the dyer. 

In another recent article, H Cikurel (8) 
tried to show that equal steps can be ob- 
tained visually in a series of dyeings at 
increasing strengths, if the dye strengths 
of a single dye are increased logarithmi- 
cally rather than arithmetically. By “log- 
arithmically,” we mean, for example, 
doubling the dye strength for each suc- 
cessive visual step, or increasing it in some 
constant ratio. In attempting to show this, 
Cikurel applied the Weber-Fechner law 
of the psychologists to relate visual steps 
logarithmically to dyeing strengths. It was 
later pointed out (9) that Cikurel did not 
go far enough, dealing with only two of 
the three quantities involved (strengths, 
reflectances and visual steps), tacitly as- 
suming (in error) that dye strengths and 
reflectances are proportional. This assump- 
tion is in general not true; and also, the 
Weber-Fechner law is only an approxima- 
tion to the truth. A better relation be- 
tween dye strengths and reflectances, with 
strength not merely proportional to re- 
flectance, is furnished by the “K/S” for- 
mula of Kubelka and Munk (10), by one 
of the others reviewed by Stearns (2) or 
by that given below. However, reasons 
were given (9) to show that Cikurel’s as- 
sumption might lead to not too much 
error to make approximately correct the 
“logarithmic” relation to dye strengths. 
In fact, a successive doubling relation was 
often actually found in the dye-strength 
formulations used by Davidson to get the 
visually-equal steps of the Munsell sys- 
tem of colors. In other cases, however, 
this relation did not hold, so that the in- 
dicated possible errors must have been 
appreciable in these. 

Davidson noted, in work of this nature 
using dyeings on wool, that Munsell 
“chromas” (related to dyer’s brightness) 
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of strong dyeings often did not continue 
to increase as the strengths (concentra- 
tions on the fiber) were increased. This 
had been previously pointed out for pig- 
ments by W D Wright (among others), 
quoting D L Tilleard (11). In both pig- 
ments and dyes, the curve of Munsell 
chroma for increasing strength may 
“double back” on itself, so that there may 
be two values of strength corresponding 
to certain given values of Munsell chroma 
(or purity). If an expert colorist subcon- 
sciously judges strength primarily on the 
basis of purity, the more objective cor- 
relate of subjective chroma, as the I C | 
chemists say they do, he might be un- 
certain as to which of the two possible 
strengths thus indicated was present. He 
must be assisted by the objective basis 
which the less experienced I C I ob- 
servers used, namely the reflectance varia- 
tion, which in most cases is more easily 
seen. Probably he is often helped some- 
what too by hue variations with concen- 
tration, particularly yellows and 
oranges, where he needs help most, inci- 
dentally. It is evident that the judgment 
of strength is a complex and an intricate 
art, a fact made clearer in what follows. 

For three reasons we turn from Mun- 
sell chroma and Munsell “value” (light- 
ness) to more objective bases for evalua- 
tion of strength from instrument measure- 
ments, namely, to purity and reflectance. 
First, the process of judging strength is a 
subjective evaluation of objective reali- 
ties, the properties of a dyeing, which are 
presented to the eye and measured by in- 
struments. Second, it was noted that curves 
of purity versus dye concentration, the 
latter being plotted logarithmically, ex- 
hibited less curvature and barely any of 
the “doubling back” found in chroma 
versus strength curves; also “curves” using 
Square-root of reflectance were slightly 
nearer straight lines than those using Mun- 
sell “value” or lightness, which I C I and 
Davidson used. Third, the reflectance is 
directly and immediately read off the Tri- 
stimulus Integrator (the tristimulus value 
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Y), needing no conversion to “value” or 
lightness; and purity may be read off more 
quickly from graphs (12) of tristimulus 
values reduced to percentages, than Mun- 
sell chroma may ke obtained. 

Figures 1 and 2 give the relation of 
square-root of reflectance ( VR) and purity 
“p” to dyestuff concentration plotted on 
semilogarithmic graph paper for a typical 
yellow and a typical blue dye. Colors of 
other shade (hue) would be of inter- 
mediate character. Several facts are 
mediately noticeable: 

(1) the unambiguous 
character of the VR “curves”; 

(2) the only slight curvature in the 
curves with purity “p” as one variable in 
strengths from 0.1% to 5%; 

(3) the slope of the yellow—this is so 
small that surely here (and in most other 
yellows) no reliance can be placed on it 
in judging strength; the \ R versus conc 
slope of the blue is sufficient that an ex- 
perienced colorist might readily build up 
a mental correlation between its reflec- 
tance and concentration. 

In Figure 3, the slopes of the square- 
root-of-reflectance curves, measured by 
the difference between a 0.2% and a 2% 
dyeing, are plotted against the shade (hue) 
of 26 dyeings. It is seen that from green- 
ish yellow to yellowish red the slopes in- 
crease. From bluish red through purple 
and blue to blue-green the slopes are 


im- 


straight-line 






nearly constant. This simplifies the visual 
remembrance of the relation between re- 
flectance and concentration. If other dyes 
(which will be studied) do not fall too 
far off this curve, we might with fair ac- 
curacy predict the slopes of dyes not yet 
studied and determine ll 
strengths, within reasonable limitations, 
very simply from a single measurement 
of reflectance of a dyeing of known 
strength. If we suspect, as from the shapes 
of the spectral-reflectance curves or from 
previously published data, that the dye 
may give a slope very different from the 
curve of Figure 3, we need merely to de- 
termine the slope from a measurement of 
reflectance at two known dye strengths. 
More accurately following the colorist’s 
method of judging would be a method 
combining the reflectance with the purity 
curves, using an average weighted by the 
slopes. This step has not yet been taken 
in much detail; and perhaps others may be 
interested in investigating this possibility. 

The author does not wish to urge the 
general use of this method as a practical 
one for dyeings on all fibers, nor beyond 
the range of concentrations plotted in the 
graphs of Figures 1 and 2. It is well 
known that the relation between reflec- 
tance and concentration varies with many 
factors, including the nature of the dye 
and the fiber and the type of dyeing. The 
several constants in the Pineo and some 
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other formulas are an expression of this 
complexity. But there are many cases 
where the simple method descrited here 
may serve very well when a spectrophoto- 
meter, and especially an automatic inte- 
grator, is available. 

However, the primary object of the 
author here has been the analysis of the 
subjective process of evaluation of the ob- 
jective variables determined with the aid 
of the spectrophotometer, as part of a 
program that also investigates dyer’s 
brightness and shade. It is clear that, 
while the I C I workers discovered much 
of the truth in connection with strength, 
it was not completely revealed by their 
work, for apparently no colorist could 
rely upon the small reflectance change of 
typical yellows. The purity, and especially 


curves with its correlate chroma as a 


variable, lead to too much uncertainty and 
confusion, if relied upon at high dyeing 
strengths. There must be even more com- 
bination of these objective bases in the 
subjective evaluations of colorists than 
even the I C I chemists realized in their 
excellent studies. It also seems clear that 
a given observer, colorist or noncolorist, 
must sometimes rely on reflectance, some- 
times on purity, often if not nearly al- 
ways on both, even for a single dye. 

Data of the nature discussed here makes 
one wonder how the colorist succeeds as 
well as he does and leads to increased re- 
spect for him. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF UREA AND MELAMINE RESIN FINISHES 
ON THE MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF COTTON FIBERS* 


GENERAL REMARKS 


MODERN finishing techniques vis- 
ual or superficial assessment of results 
is being supplemented to an increasing 
degree by measurements. Innumerable 
testing methods have already been worked 
out in an effort to establish fixed stand- 
ards to cover the various fields of textile 
finishing. Certain difficulties are still being 
encountered, however, in the standardiza- 
tion of methods for testing formaldehyde- 
amino resin finishes. 

As formaldehyde-amino resins and, 
above all, urea and melamine products 
are capable of producing completely dif- 
ferent effects and secondary effects ac- 
cording to the type of precondensate 
used, three marketed products were tested. 

For the purpose of these tests bleached, 
unmercerized cotton fabric with a weight 
of 140 g/sq m was used. From the wide 
selection of resin precondensates which 
are cured by heating, the following were 
chosen: a water-soluble dimethylol-urea 
in powder form (DMU), a dimethylol- 
melamine in nowder form which is soluble 
in cold water (DMM), and a syrupy, 
water soluble methylolmelamine methyl 
ether of 73% solid content (MME). The 
baths were set at 100 g/l solid content, 
and 5 g/l ammonium chloride was added 
to each as a catalyzer immediately before 
use. The working temperature was 25°C 

Reprinted from Ciba Review, No 84, Feb- 
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and the impregnating effect 70% (calcu- 
lated on the weight of the dry fabric). 
After impregnation the test samples were 
dried for 30 minutes at 60-70°C. One 
third of each test sample was cured for 
10 minutes at 120-130°C and one third for 
20 minutes at the same temperature. 

In order to ascertain possible lasting 
damage to the fiber, stripping tests were 
made on untreated and treated material 
in which N/50 hydrochloric acid was al- 
lowed to act on the material for 30 min- 
utes at 90-95°C in a liquor ratio of 1:50. 

In order to determine the effects of the 
finish, the angle of crease and swelling 
value were measured. The first is expressed 
in degrees measured on the inside of the 
angle and the latter is calculated on the 
percentage of water absorbed, the amount 
of water absorbed by the untreated fabric 


resistance to abrasion, the untreated ma- 

terial also serving as the 100% standard 

in this case. The abrasion was calculated 
on 650 brush strokes. 

These results (see table) show that 
(1) too long a curing is detrimental to 

crease-resist and antiswelling effects; 

(2) the greatest loss of strength is to be 
observed in goods finished with di- 
methylol-urea; 

(3) the crease-resist and antiswelling ef- 
fects are approximately equal in the 
case of all three resins. 

The question as to why such a marked 
lasting weakening of the fiber should re- 
sult only when urea resins are used, can- 
not be answered with any degree of 
certainty. We surmise that the very weakly 
hasic urea resins are unable to buffer the 





being considered as 100%. The measure- excess of catalyzer whereas the more 
ment of strength had to be limited to the strongly basic melamine resins are ob- 
determination of tensile strength and the viously able to do so. 
Tensile Stability 
~_ strength to abrasion 
ingle Swelling Tensile Stability (%) (%) 
of crease value strength to abrasion : - 
(degrees) (%) (%) (CO) after stripping with 
V 50-HCI 
EE mre eee ee Pere 70 100 100 119 90 88 
not cured ...... 95 88 96 79 90 88 
DMU 10 min 120-130° C_ ....... 125 58 51 12 57 46 
20 min 120-136° C ........ 128 60 48 18 50 38 
mot cured ...... 113 71 104 107 97 100 
DMM 10 min 120-130° C . aoc Jae 59 81 87 94 101 
26 min 120-130° C .....:. 125 58 75 46 94 98 
NE akon oc.bsseavaenwe 80 74 90 90 92 99 
MME 10 min 120-130° C ........ 130 52 61 22 86 98 
20 min 120-138° C ........ 128 60 68 45 93 95 
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Preliminary Notice 
30TH NATIONAL CONVENTION 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
Hotel Statler - New York City - October 17, 18, 19, 1951 


Auspices of New York Section 


HE New York Section will be host to the 30th National 

Convention of the AATCC on October 17, 18 and 19, 
1951, with headquarters at the Hotel Statler, New York City. 
It is the conviction of the Committee, based on preliminary 
surveys, that this Convention will be the largest in the history 
of the Association, both in scope and attendance. 

The 30th National Convention will be marked by a 
number of “firsts”: 

It will mark the first time that technical papers will 
be presented by students; 

It will be the first time for presentation of the American 
Dyestuff Reporter Award; 

It will be the first time that exhibits will be presented 
on such a large scale, under professional management; 

It will be the first time that an industry symposium will 
be held; 

It will be the first time that the Convention will be held 
on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 


PROGRAM 


The program for the Convention has been set tentatively 
as follows: 


Wednesday, October 17 


Morning—Council Meeting 
Afternoon—Two Technical Sessions 


Thursday, October 18 


Morning—Textile School Student Papers 
Luncheon—Special Speaker, followed by 
Afternoon—Industry Symposium 


Friday, October 19 


Morning—Two Technical Sessions 
Afternoon—Intersectional Contest 
Evening—Annual Banquet 


The technical sessions will cover printing, dyeing, test- 
ing and auxiliaries, and finishing. Papers presented by the 
students will represent winners of local contests in various 
areas. The industry symposium will be an outstanding event 
for members as well as the industry represented in the New 
York area. For the first time in recent years there will be 


only one banquet at this year’s Convention. This is in line 
with the voting on the Convention questionnaire sent to all 
members last year. There appears to be more interest in the 
Intersectional Contest and two sections have already com- 


pleted their papers. 


EXHIBITS 


The exposition, under the management of Campbell- 
Fairbanks, Inc., will be the largest ever sponsored by the 
Association. More than 100 manufacturers of chemicals, plant 
and laboratory equipment, fibers and fabrics, will exhibit 
their products. Exhibits will be set up on Tuesday, October 
16th, and show hours will be from 10 am to 10 pm on 
Wednesday and Thursday and from 10 am to 5 pm on Friday. 
The exhibit will be open to the trade without payment of 
registration fee and special invitations will be issued to certain 


groups. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Rooms have been set aside at the Statler, New Yorker, 
Governor Clinton, McAlpin and Martinique. Reservations 
may be made only through the Registration Committee and 
an application for this purpose will be sent you about the 
first of September. No suites will be available at the Statler 
but a limited number of rooms for entertainment will be 


available to exhibitors only. 


LADIES ENTERTAINMENT 


Plans are being formulated for the special entertainment 
of ladies attending the Convention although they are, of 


course, invited to attend any of the regular functions. 


FINAL NOTICE 


A final notice will be sent to you about the first of 
September at which time complete details regarding the 
program, hotel reservations, transportation, registration, din- 


ner tickets etc will be given. 
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THE PRGBLEM OF DYEING WOOL 
IN MIXTURES WITH OTHER FIBERS‘ 


PART of the woolen industry has 

always made use of fibers like cot- 
ton or rayon to produce less expensive 
articles. Although mixtures of wool and 
cotton might have advantages for certain 
purposes, the main reason for their manu- 
facture is based on the fact that cheaper 
fabrics are obtained. When we discuss 
wool in mixtures with other fibers today, 
we shall not spend any time with these 
well-known union fabrics, but rather shall 
devote our attention to more interesting 
and less known mixtures. 

Newer fibers are mixed with wool, 
partly because of their lower price, but 
also because some definitely improve a 
woolen article. The advantages of some 
mixtures are so striking that woolen or 
worsted mills that would not use any 
other fibers previously have now gone 
into production with some mixtures and 
are experimenting with others. If, at the 
present high price and scarcity of wool, 
such fibers can be of help to the manu- 
facturer:and the consumer, a great deal 
will have been accomplished. 


VICARA 


First we shall discuss blends of wool 
and Vicara. Vicara is a zein fiber made 
by the Virginia Carolina Chemical Cor- 
poration. As a protein fiber it can be 
dyed with those dyestuffs which exhaust 
on wool. However, this is true only in 
a very general way. As soon as manufac- 
turers of a new fiber have a sizeable pro- 
duction, the dyer is confronted with new 
problems. He soon finds that his old for- 
mulations are no longer valid, and he 
has to rely on the laboratory research 
of dyestuff companies if the mill labora- 
tory is not equipped to solve such prob- 
The affinity of many acid and 
chrome dyes is very different for Vicara, 


lems. 


and it is possible that, instead of uniform 

shades, very undesirable two-tone effects 
* Presented in Albany, N Y, before the Hud- 

son-Mohawk Section on December 8, 1950. 
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Hans Luttringhaus 


In this paper the dyeing of the follow- 
ing mixtures is discussed: wool-Vicara, 
wool-nylon, wool-Orlon A3 staple fiber, 
and wool-Dacron. 

Formulations for wool-Vicara blends are 
given, wherein the shades are identified 
by Munsell notations. Difficulties in dye- 
ing the above blends are analyzed, and 
suggestions are given for a successful 
solution of the problems that may be 
encountered. 

While Orlon cannot be dyed in the 
presence of wool, a list of dyestuffs is 
given for the dyeing of Orlon alone. 

The possibility of dyeing mixtures of 
wool and Dacron is indicated, and a new 
dyeing method for Dacron is announced. 


may be obtained. For knitting yarns, se- 
lected acid dyestuffs are usually satisfac- 
tory, and we shall mention here a few 
combinations that have given satisfactory 
results on mixtures of 50% Vicara and 
50% wool. 

It is rather difficult to describe a shade 
in such a way that another person can 
visualize its hue, depth and _ brightness. 
For the benefit of those interested in such 
dyeings, we have determined for these 
shades the corresponding Munsell nota- 
tions to eliminate any ambiguous descrip- 
tion. 


The measurements of these shades were 
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made with a spectrophotometer with Tris- 
timulus Integrator attachment. In ¢ach 
case the Munsell notation is given With 
the formulation. 
SOLID SHADES ON 50-50; 
MIXTURES OF WOOL |, 
AND VICARA 
Brown: 4.0 YR 1.6/1.9 
1.60% Fast Light Yellow GGXN Conc 


0.74% Azo Phloxine GA Extra Conc 
0.70% Alizarine Blue SAE 


Brown: 4.5 YR 2.5/5.2 

1.80% Fast Light Yellow GGXN Conc 
0.56% Azo Phloxine GA Extra Conc 
0.22% Alizarine Blue SAE 


Red: 8.0 R 2.3/9.3 

2.40% Azo Phloxine GA Extra Conc 
0.70% Supra Light Rubine BLA 
0.12% Fast Light Orange GA Conc 
0.054% Alizarine Blue SAE 


Red: 6.8 R 3.2/12.8 

1.60% Azo Phloxine GA Extra Conc 
0.46% Supra Light Rubine BLA 
0.51% Fast Light Orange GA Conc 


Green: 2.2 G 3.9/9.2 
2.00% Alkali Fast Green 10 GA Extra 
0.40% Fast Light Yellow GGXN Conc 


Green: 3.4 G 2.3/6.0 

1.40% Fast Light Yellow GGXN Conc 
0.82% Alizarine Blue SAE 

0.40% Naphtalene Green V Extra Conc} 
0.04% Supra Light Rubine BLA 


Pink: 10.0 RP 6.0/6.6 
0.16% Alizarine Rubinol R 


Pink: 8.8 RP 4.0/9.9 
0.20% Azo PhloxineGA ExtraConc | 
0.014% Alizarine Blue SAP 

0.040% Fast Light Orange GA Conc 
0.180% Azo Fuchsine 6 B New 


Yellow: 5.0 Y 7.6/7.1 : 
0.160% Fast Light Yellow GGXN Conc 
0.004% Fast Light Orange GA Conc 


Yellow: 4.5 Y 7.6/8.0 

0.16% Fast Light Yellow GGXN Conc 
0.008% Fast Light Orange GA Conc 
Fuchsia: 6.4 RP 2.8/9.6 

0.50% Azo Phloxine GA Extra Conc 
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0.040% Aci 
0.200 Aze 
0.506 Vio 
Blue: 7.5 B 
0.013°% Fast 


0.030% Ali: 
0.500°% Fas: 


0.080°¢ Alk 
Blue: 5.7 PI 
1.500 Ali: 
0.24% Aci 
0.12% Sup 
0.1000 Fas: 
Blue: 8.2 PI 
3.0002 Cya 


0.500% Fas 


Blue: 9.5 B 
0.030% Sup 
0.025% Fas 
0.560% Alii 


Blue: 8.0 PI 


2.50% Ali: 
0.30% Fas 
0.40% Azc 
0.164 ( Sup 


Aqua: 1.0 B 
0.065% Ali: 
0.110% Pat 


Lavender: 4 
0.30% Ali: 
0.16% Sup 
0.14% Ali: 


Tan: 8.5 YI 
0.080% Fast 
0.035% Ali: 
0.025% Azc 
0.025% Sup 


Grey: 8.0 P 
0.053% Ali: 
0.027% Fas: 
0.033% Azc 
0.010% Aci 


Grey: 5.1 Y 
0.060% Ali: 
0.050% Fas: 
0.034% Azc 
0.0106 Aci 


Black: 10.0 
8.000% Nap! 
0.406% Fast 
0.25% Azo 


All dyeit 
of Glauber 
for 34 how 

Vicara | 
which can 
since radic 
feasible for 
trade has 
production 
pink shade 
has still to 
satisfactory 
tures. The 
can be enh 


Blan« ophor 
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0.04% Acid Violet 4 BLD 
0.2007 Azo Fuchsine 6 B New 


0.50% Violamine RD 


Blue: 7.5 B 5.7/2.1 

0.013°% Fast Light Orange GA Conc 
0.030% Alizarine Blue SAP 

0.500% Fast Light Yellow GGXN Conc 
0.08007 Alkali Fast Green 10 GA Extra 


Blue: 5.7 PB 1.6/6.2 


1.500¢ Alizarine Blue SAE 

0.24% Acid Violet 4 BLD 

0.12% Supra Light Rubine BLA 

0.10% Fast Light Yellow GGXN Conc 


Blue: 8.2 PB 1.0/5.2 
3.000% Cyanthrol RXO 
0.50% Fast Acid Red E 


Blue: 9.5 B 3.4/5.6 

0.03% Supra Light Rubine BLA 
0.025% Fast Light Yellow GGXN Conc 
0.560% Alizarine Blue SAP 


Blue: 8.0 PB 1.1/3.1 


2.50% Alizarine Blue SAP 

0.30% Fast Light Yellow GGXN Conc 
0.40% Azo Phloxine GA Extra Conc 
0.16% Supra Light Rubine BLA 


Aqua: 1.0 B 5.1/5.3 
0.065% Alizarine Blue SAE 
0.110% Patent Blue AF Extra Conc 


Lavender: 4.7 P 3.4/6.1 


0.30% Alizarine Fuchsine 6 B New 
0.16% Supra Light Rubine BLA 
0.14% Alizarine Blue SAE 


Tan: 8.5 YR 5.5/2.2 

0.080% Fast Light Yellow GGXN Conc 
0.035% Alizarine Blue SAE 

0.025% Azo Phloxine GA Extra Conc 
0.025% Supra Light Rubine BLA 


Grey: 8.0 P 5.0/1.0 

0.053% Alizarine Blue SAP 

0.027% Fast Light Yellow GGXN Conc 
0.033% Azo Phloxine GA Extra Conc 
0.010% Acid Violet 4 BLD 


Grey: 5.1 YR 5.1/0.2 

0.060% Alizarine Blue SAP 

0.050% Fast Light Yellow GGXN Conc 
0.034% Azo Phloxine GA Extra Conc 
0.010% Acid Violet 4 BLD 


Black: 10.0 PB 0.6/0.1 

8.0007 Naphtylamine Black 10 BR Conc 
0.40% Fast Light Orange GA Conc 

0.25°% Azo Fuchsine 6 B New 


All dyeings were carried out with 10°% 
of Glauber’s salt and 39% of sulfuric acid 
for 34 hour at the boil. 

Vicara has a natural yellowish shade, 
which can be bleached to a white. But 
since radical bleaching methods are not 
feasible for mixtures containing wool, the 
trade has encountered difficulties in the 
production of delicate baby blue or baby 
pink shades. A good bleaching methcd 
has still to be found that will produce a 
satisfactory white on wool-Vicara mix- 
tures. The result obtained in bleaching 
can be enhanced Fy an aftertreatment with 
Blancophor AW High Conc. If such yarn 
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is dyed with Alizarine Rubinol R, Ali- 
zarine Supra Sky RA, or Sulpho Rhoda- 
mine BA, acceptable shades are obtained, 
especially if a product like Blancophor R 
is added to the dyebath. The addition of 
0.5% Blancophor R to the dyebath pro- 
duces in many cases astonishing results as 
regards brightness. 

This is true not only for mixtures of 
Vicara and wool, but also for all-wool 
materials and for other mixtures contain- 
ing wool. For faster shades it is necessary 
to use chrome dyestuffs. It is possible to 
produce good tone-in-tone dyeings. For 
instance, when Anthracene Chromate 
Brown EBA is dyed chromate on a mix- 
ture of Vicara and wool, deep brown 
shades can be obtained which are very 
satisfactory. However, the dyer might be 
greatly disappointed if he uses his regular 
chrome combinations as many of the 
popular chrome dyestuffs dye wool-Vicara 
selectively, leaving Vicara very 
lighter. Therefore it will be necessary to 
work out such formulations in the labora- 
tory before they are turned over to the 
dye house. 


much 


It has to be considered also that the 
natural yellow of Vicara is not fast to 
light. A beige or grey shade dyed on 
Vicara with fast-to-light dyes will always 
fade to the red side. While the yellow 
component in such a combination appears 
not to be fast enough to light, it is in 
reality the Vicara itself that fades. You 
might encounter 3 or 4 different grades 
of Vicara, which might dye differently 
and also bleach to a different white. This 
can be aggravated by bad blends, which 
have a tendency to produce a skittery ef- 
fect. We have encountered one case where 
a formulation that resulted in a good dark- 
brown union shade on one blend, pro- 
duced an olive on the Vicara in another 


blend. 
NYLON 


A more popular mixture is a combina- 
tion of wool and nylon. Since only 10% 
of nylon can increase the tensile strength 
of a wool garment by 100%, an admixture 
of nylon is quite welcome to many wool 
manufacturers. The better the wool, the 
less nylon seems to be necessary to obtain 
a remarkable “increase in strength. This 
shoddy demands a_ higher 
amount of nylon to reach the same de- 


means that 


gree of tensile strength than does virgin 
wool. The degree of increase of tensile 
strength is also dependent upon the type 
of material. A 10% admixture of nylon 
increases the tensile strength of a thin 
tropical worsted relatively more than an 
overcoating. The dyeing of mixtures of 
wool and nylon has often been discussed, 
but this problem, while not so difficult 
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anymore as in the beginning, is still there. 
Long studies in laboratories and mills 
have established that it is impossible to 
recommend any single group of dyes as 
the best for all depths of dyeing. It is 
usually true that in weaker shades the 
nylon absorbs most of the dye before 
the temperature is high enough for the 
wool to be dyed. In heavy shades the 
opposite occurs. As soon as the saturation 
point of nylon is reached, the remaining 
dyestuff exhausts on the wool, thus pro- 
ducing an unsatisfactory tone-in-tone dye- 
ing. This can in many cases be prevented 
by the proper choice of dyestuffs. Gen- 
erally speaking, it can be said that dyes 
of lower sulfonation heavier 
shades on nylon than those of higher sul- 


produce 


fonation. Even with consideration of this 
factor, it will be possible in many in- 
stances to produce shades of exceptional 
depth only if special dyeing methods are 
used. So it is possible to obtain a heavy 
maroon or bottle green by dyeing the 
nylon at 160°F with selected Celliton col- 
ors in the presence of small amounts of 
ammonia to prevent the acetate colors 
from dyeing wool, otherwise the dyeing 
would not be fast to crocking. After that, 
the wool is dyed with Palatine Fast Colors 
or acid dyestuffs, which in turn deepen 
the shade of the nylon. The results are 
satisfactory for women’s wear, as the fast- 
ness properties are not poorer than those 
of regular acid-dyed woolens. While both 
types of colors dye nylon, the dyeing of 
acetate dyes is equivalent to a diffusion 
into a solid solution, in this case the nylon, 
the mechanism probably being a hydro- 
gene bonding. Acid dyes principally at- 
tach themselves to the aminogroups of 
nylon. This has been shown by the rela- 
tively low exhaustion of disulfonated 
dyes in contradistinction to monosulfo- 
nated dyes, and the phenomenon of selec- 
tive absorption is understandable if we 
consider that nylon has much fewer basic 
groups with which sulfogroups can react. 
Wool can bind up to 30 times more dye 
than nylon. Therefore a selective dyeing 
cannot be readily observed on wool under 
normal dyeing conditions. This chemical 
attachment does by no means exclude 
physical diffusion into the fiber. The num- 
ber of dyes that are not physically ad- 
sorbed by nylon, however, is relatively 
large. They have been established ty us 
and were published in our circular on 
Nylon Resist GDC. This product has an 
extremely high affinity for nylon, block- 
ing active aminogroups entirely so that 
acid, chrome and Palatine dyes can no 
longer enter a chemical combination with 
nylon. The dyestuffs that leave resisted 
nylon white are those that do not dis- 
solve into nylon to form a solid solution. 
Therefore nylon treated with Nylon Re- 
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sist GDC is not resisted for Celliton colors. 
Nylon Resist GDC is fast to acid cross 
dyeing even in the presence of 8% of sul- 
furic acid and can therefore be cross-dyed 
with Palatine Fast Dyestuffs. We do not 
know of any other way to obtain this 
effect. 

If nylon is not resisted, Palatine Fast 
dyestuffs dye nylon readily. As a matter 
of fact, they are well suited for tone-in- 
tone dyeings on nylon-wool mixtures with 
the exception of Palatine Fast Yellow 
ELNA and Claret BNA. As with the regu- 
lar acid dyes, Palatines dye nylon prefer- 
ably in cases of weaker shades. If it is nec- 
essary to lessen their affinity for nylon, this 
can easily be done with an addition of 
Palatine Fast Salt N Conc Pdr, which is 
equally effective for other dyestuffs that 
exhaust with acid. 

Palatine Fast Salt N Conc Pdr is an 
alkylarylsulfonate, which has higher affin- 
ity for nylon than many an acid dye. The 
affinity of Palatine Fast Salt N Conc Pdr 
for nylon is so great that with its help 
the dye can be transferred from the nylon 
to the wool even after the nylon has been 
dyed darker than the wool. Thus the dyer 
has a means to correct many a spoiled 
dyeing. However, it has to be considered 
that dyeings carried out with products of 
entirely different affinity are not easily 
corrected. As Palatine Fast Salt N Conc 
Pdr naturally first removes dyes of lower 
affinity, often hardly any improvement 
follows. 

The wet fastness properties of the Pala- 
tine Fast dyestuffs are in general better on 
nylon than on wool. The fastness to light 
is at least equally as good. However, if 
you test their light fastness in a Fade- 
Ometer, the dyestuff on nylon fades usu- 
ally much more quickly in the Fade- 
Ometer than the dyeing on the wool. 
Since sun exposures show that their fast- 
ness on nylon is as good as on wool, re- 
from Fade-Ometer_ ex- 
posures cannot be taken as a reliatle cri- 
terion of light fastness. These results are 


sults obtained 


just as unreliable as exposures of vat dye- 
stuffs on wool, a fact that has been dem- 
onstrated by us on other occasions. 


Anybody who studies the dyeing prop- 
erties of nylon will find that different 
grades of nylon are on the market which 
show considerable differences in their af- 
finity for dyes. A formula used success- 
fully on one grade might be a complete 
failure on another. It is therefore advis- 
able to test new mixtures in the laboratory 
before they are processed on a large scale. 


ORLON 


While the dyeing of wool-nylon mix- 
tures is still presenting problems to the 
dyer, new difficulties have arisen with the 








advent of Orlon. The physical properties 
of Orlon A3* staple fiber have induced 
many woolen manufacturers to try this 
new fiber in mixtures with wool, espe- 
cially when they are interested in bulki- 
With the extreme low affinity of 
Orlon for any class of dyestuffs it will 
probably not be possible to obtain any 
tone-in-tone dyeings. As a matter of fact, 
Orlon in most cases stays white while the 
wool absorbs all the dyestuff. It is difficult 
enough to obtain medium shades under 
pressure at 250°F. It will therefore be 
necessary to dye Orlon separately. Since 
very few mills have any pressure-dyeing 
equipment, it is suggested that Orlon be 
dyed for 114 hours at the boil with prod- 
ucts like: 


ness. 


(1) Supranol Yellow GGA Conc 

(2) Supramine Yellow RA 

(3) Wool Fast Orange GA 

(4) Brilliant Crocein 3BA 

(5) Supranol Orange RA Conc 

(6) Supranol Red PBX 

(7) Supranol Brilliant Red BA 

(8) Alizarine Irisol RD 

(9) Alizarine Supra Blue A 

(10) Alizarine Cyanine Green 
GHN Conc CF 

(11) Sulphon Navy Blue 4BA 


(12) A mixture of 4% Sulphon Navy 
Blue 4BA High Conc, 1.5% Su- 
pranol Orange RA Conc, and 1% 
Wool Fast Orange GA-CF pro- 
duces a gocd black. 


In order to obtain a deep shade it is 
necessary to dye the above dyestuffs with 
4% of sulfuric acid. With this class of 
dyes this might seem a rather unorthodox 
procedure, but even the substitution of 
formic acid for sulfuric acid results in 
shades of about 1 the depth. The fastness 


properties are sufficient for men’s wear. 


DACRON 


Dacron is the latest development. This 
fiber is a polyester of terephthalic acid and 
ethylene glycol and is known in Eng!and 
under the name of Terylene. When 
Dacron is mixed with wool, for instance 
in a 50:50 ratio, a fabric of remarkable 
properties is obtained. Trousers would 
have an everlasting crease. If the wool 
were made shrink resistant, such trousers 
could even be washed without loss of the 
crease. 

The dyeing of Dacron has added an- 
other problem to laboratories and dye- 
houses. 

Under normal conditions only acetate 
colors have any affinity for Dacron. How- 
ever, as the affinity is nor sufficient, an 
addition of 10% of benzoic acid has been 


This fiber has recently been withdrawn from 
the market. 
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recommended as a carrier. Although this 
substance helps to exhaust dispersed ace- 
tate colors to a certain extent, the depth 
of dyeing obtained in this way is riot very 
satisfactory. 

Even though the dyeing of wool— 
Orlon mixtures has not keen successful up 
to the present time, in the case of wool— 
Dacron blends, the situation is not so 
hopeless. Some Celliton colors give light 
to medium shades on Dacron at the boil 
and can therefore be used for combination 
shades. However, the problem here is to 
find Cellitons that stain wool only slightly 
during the dyeing process. Otherwise the 
fastness to crocking and also the wet fast- 
ness would be impaired because Cellitons 
are not fast on wool. There are only very 
few colors that fulfill the requirement. 
The results are especially bad when Celli- 
tons are dyed with acid or Palatine Fast 
dyestuffs simultaneously in the presence 
of acid. Faster dyeings are obtained when 
the acetate colors are dyed first at a lower 
temperature. But Cellitons dye Dacron 
only unsatisfactory at a temperature of 
about 175° F. Therefore it is preferable 
to dye Dacron separately. In order to 
obtain all shades, especially navy blues 
and a black, a much more powerful car- 
rier is necessary than has been used so far. 
We have had excellent results in our ex- 
perimental work with monochloroben- 
zene. Laboratory and mill runs show that 
we can increase the strength and bright- 
ness of a dyeing several times over a dye- 
ing carried out in the presence of benzoic 
acid, using, of course, the same amount 
of dyestuff. Thus we not only obtain 
stronger and brighter shades, but we are 
also able to produce for the first) time 
perfect penetration of the single _ fiber, 
which has not been attained up to this 
time. When Dacron was dyed in that way 
in a blend with wool, and when the wool 
was subsequently dyed with Palatine Fas 
dyestuff, we obtained shades of the same 
fastness to perspiration as would be ob- 
tained on an all-wool yarn, provided that 
a machine is used where the :naterial is 
under the liquor during the dyeing proc- 
ess. We have also obtained good results 
on Dacron tops and staple fiber in vari- 
ous mill equipment. 

We have found that some acetate colors 
are not so fast to light on Dacron 4s on 
acetate rayon when exposed in the Fade- 
Ometer. But the same acetate dyeings on 
Dacron exposed in regular sunlight for a 
corresponding time are, relatively, consid- 
erably faster. This is an indication that we 
have here another case where Fade-Ometer 
exposures do not correspond to sunlight 
exposures. Monochlorobenzene makes it 
also possible to dye Dacron with vat 
colors at temperatures below the boil. We 
hope to report on this development in the 
near future. 
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STUDIES WITH TITANIUM AS AN AGENT FOR IMPARTING 
DURABLE FIRE-RETARDANCY TO FABRICS* 


A E JACOBSEN, W F SULLIVAN and | M PANIK 


Titanium Division, National Lead Company 


hen Celli- INTRODUCTION The various types of fire-retardant water. There are many salts that may be 

atine Fast treatments are cited. These can be classi- employed, and therefore literally hun- 
presence It has long been recognized that de- fied as the nondurable type, which employ dreds of combinations are possible. These 
ete tion and loss of life through fire well-known water-soluble salts, the semi- al hen. te ean all 

ned when omega: : durable type, which employ nitrogenated salts include borates, phosp is 

it a lower make it highly desirable that treatment phosphates, and the durable type, which mates, etc. 

» Dacron of flammable materials to make them fire- can be further subdivided as organic and 


rature of 


resistant should be practiced. There is 
therefore an ever increasing interest in 


inorganic. The organic type employs a 
resin as a binder for the other compon- 


SEMIDURABLE TYPE—The semidur- 
able agents are represented by nitrogen- 


preferable . : ents. Brominated polyphosphate ester, 

order to fire-resistant treatments. Since there have which has received limited evaluation, is phosphate compounds and may be ap- 
avy blues been excellent published articles and pa- also in this class. Representative of the plied from aqueous solution, after which 
erful car- pers, even to the extent of giving evalua- ot ig ~~ are the stannates and com- the treated fabric is given a heat cure at 
ed so far. tions of the various fire-retardant agents, ee ee ae eee elevated temperatures. The treatment has 
n our ex only a brief review of them will be con- Previous studies of the use of solutions the disadvantage of tendering the fabric. 
hloroben. | sidered in this paper. Part of this paper of titanium-antimony chloride-acetate are Th “ektiment ig not, durable to 


show that 
d bright- 
er a dye- 
f benzoic 


will be devoted to the reporting of in- 
vestigations carried out in perfecting a 
durable-type treatment employing com- 
pounds of titanium, antimony and silicon. 


ported covering the use of silicates in the 
neutralization bath to minimize afterglow. 
Commercial brands of sodium silicate were 
investigated, and an optimum amount was 
determined. It has been found that fab- 


alkaline laundering or salt solutions. 


DURABLE TYPE—The organic type 


may be represented by resins, such as 


P amount igen wn aan as a oe ee rics of various weights can be successfully chlorinated wax. The shortcomings of this 

y obtain ism gg rage for the peer “> orm- fire-retarded by means of titanium-anti- type are the high add-on required and 

it we are ii a this treatment will also be con- mony-silicon treatment. stiffening of the fabric. A recent type, 

first! time —— Fire-retardant properties and analyses which is claimed to be durable, employs a 

le fiber, . y . of four-ounce sheetings are presented brominated polyphosphate ester (1, 5). 

. CLASSIFICATION OF FIRE showing vetention of agents through er 

p to this . Seve aenaianas sane Experience with this agent is limited. 

that way RETARDANTS ee Inorganic types include stannic and ti- 

the wool . : Studies in connection with fire-retard- tanium agents. Titanium salts have been 

tine Fas var eatin Wipe ot sommes Dawe ant mechoniom are seperted and explene- referred to in literature as fire-retardant 
been classified as temporary, semidurable tions proposed. The studies are supple- re a : 

the same and durable (1). While the temporary and mented with micrographs. agents, and a literature survey has been 

d be ob- : . 

: the semidurable types of treatment can 

2d that r 2 pe 
ided , satisfactorily meet requirements for some 
aterial is 


ing proc- 
d results 
in vari- 


ite colors 


purposes, it is generally accepted that the 
durable tyne is the most desirable for all 
materials and is an absolute necessity in 
cases where the materials require launder- 
ing, dry cleaning or must withstand weath- 
ering. Since there are distinctive character- 


Sodium® ” 
Silicate 


TABLE I 


VARIATION OF SODIUM SILICATE CONTENT IN THE ALKALINE BATH 
On 8.2-0z Desized Cotton Twill 


45° Microburner Test* 


ifter- 


SiOz? Add-on* flame 
oO oO, 


Afterglow! 


Char Area Hand ippearance 


Estimated Estimated 


on 4s on os ~*s /1 sec ine 
a thal istics among the durable types, it is ad- a ‘ : a aaa ose 
e Fade- : ; : er par 
‘ visable in this paper to subdivide them 4 20.2 0 720 8.0 good good 
eings on : ‘ d 0.5 — 20.7 0 710 8.0 good good 
still further into two classes, organic and 1.0 sad 21.4 0 667 6.0 good good 
zht for a ° rif 2.0 — 20.1 0 660 6.0 good good 
me inorganic. 3.0 — 21.0 0 420 3.0 good good 
‘, CONSIC- 5.0 0.39 21.4 0 420 3.0 good good 
ai . = en ; 0.0 0.53 21.6 0 326 3.0 good good 
1 that we TI MPORARY l'Y PE—The temporary 5.0 0:80 714 0 306 30 oan eed 
e-Ometer type consists of soluble salts, which may 0.0 1.00 21.9 0 27 3.0 good good 
fs . . 0.0 1.14 20.6 0 25 3.0 good slightly dusty 
sunlight be applied to the material from aqueous j 1.30 20.7 0 10 3.0 good slightly dusty 
akec i ; rs _ ‘iiead 3 1.40 21.3 0 2 3.0 good dusty 
makes it solution. The salt will be resolubilized if 150.0 i 211 4 30 coed wary dent 


(a) Anhydrous Na:COs, concentration — 150 g/1 
(b) Na2SiOs*5H20 
(c) Specimens leached in running tap water for 10 minutes 


boil. We 
the Presented at the Twenty-ninth Annual Con- (d) Determined gravimetrically 
(e) Wet pick-up about 100% 


n in Portsmouth, N H, on September 29, 
page (f) In char area 
1950. by A E Jacobsen. 


vith vat laundered or if it comes in contact with 


nt ir 
Vent 
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recently given (6), but very little use has siderable 
been made of them until recently (3, 6), for impr 
Even in these revorts the actual ingredi- undertak 
ents are titanium and antimony com- 
pounds, and not titanium compounds 
alone. The principal advantage of the ti- STUD 
tanium-antimony agent is the relatively GLOW— 
low add-on for imparting a durable treat- trade tha 
ment without seriously affecting the or- glow wit 
iginal properties of the materials. erties is 
some typ 
PREVIOUS STUDIES WITH afterglow 
TITANIUM vided it 
Complete 
doubted]: 
for, and 
was unde 
the imoré 
alkaline | 
ing solut 


o 


In a previous paper by the authors (6), 
which reported research and development 
of a titanium agent, it was shown that 
the impregnation of the fabric with a 
titanium-chloride-acetate solution, partial 
drying (approximately 35% at an initial 
pickup of 85%) and then alkaline treat- 
ment with final washing to remove the 
salts resulted in good flame-retardant prop- 
erties, but poor glow-retardan: properties, 
Further, upon water leaching, the treated 
material lost flame resistance. It was shown, 


& 
WEIGHT PERCENT SiO, 


a 


was four 
to the a 
fluence it 
be seen f 
I and Fi; 
that the « 


fs : 3 odium s 
@ 0 however, that the inclusion of antimony sod 


0 25 50 75 100 125 trichloride in the impregnating solution duced th 
SODIUM SILICATE CONCENTRATION (gf) reduced afterglow and increased resistance S702 


to water leaching as well as laundering. relatively 
. _ Figure 1 , ‘ It should te mentioned, however, that 
Effect of Sodium Silicate Concentration on Time of Afterglow 


Te . ‘ > y , , ~o . 2 — - 
and % Silica Retained afterglow was sufficient to consume a con 


=..." a: hal 


* 
* a a » ¥ 
. oe 


0 


Figure 3 
Electron Micrograph of Untreated Fiber Electron Micrograph of Treated Fiber 
Magnification 6,000 X Magnification 6,000 X 
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siderable amount of the fabric. Studies 
for improving afterglow were therefore 
undertaken and are described below. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


STUDIES TO 
GLOW—It 
trade that complete elimination of after- 
glow without impairment of other prop- 
erties is highly desirable, particularly for 
some types of materials. For others a short 
afterglow period can be tolerated pro- 
vided it is confined within the char area. 
Complete elimination of afterglow is un- 
doubtedly an ideal condition to be strived 
for, and to attempt this, an investigation 
was undertaken of the use of additives in 
the impregnating solution and also in the 
alkaline bath. Additions to the impregnat- 


IMPROVE AFTER- 
is generally agreed in the 


ing solution yielded poor results, but it 
was found that the addition of silicates 
bath had a marked in- 
fluence in reducing afterglow. This may 
be seen from the data presented in Table 
I and Figure 1. These data clearly show 
that the addition of increasing amounts of 
sodium to the alkaline bath re- 
duced the time of afterglow of a treated 
tan-colored herringbone twill to 
The 


to the alkaline 


silicate 


8.5-0z 


relatively low values. addition of 


Figure 4 


TABLE II 
VARIATION OF SODIUM SILICATE TYPE IN THE ALKALINE BATH 
On 3.5-0z Printed Percale 


45° Microburner Test* 


idd-on‘ 
Sodium Silicate Type ' % 


CP Na2SiO:°5H:0O ..... 
“NN,” NavO+3.22 SiOe 
“E.”" NaeO+*3.22 SiO 
*““Metso” Na»SiOs*5H2:O 
**Seal,’’ Nav»O-+2.9 SiO: 
“Star,” NavO+2.5 SiO» 
(a) Anhydrous NavCOs:s, concentration 


NE NNNNN 


NONN=N 
eSnlooro 


150 g/1 sodium silicate concentration 


ifterflame tfterglou 


sec sec 


o> oo 
7 
3.3 
t 


500 
3 
12 
45 
20 
39 
82 


NNNNNwS 


20 g/l! 


(b) Specimens leached in 0.5% Igepon T at 70°C for 5 minutes, rinsed and dried 


(c) Wet pick-up about 100% 
(d) In char area 


excessive reduced the time of 
afterglow to almost zero, but at this high 


concentration of silicate a whitening and 


amounts 


dustiness of the fabric occur. From these 
results it would appear that a sodium sili- 
cate concentration of 20 g/1 offers a satis- 
factory compromise since it reduces after- 
glow to a reasonable value without signifi- 
cantly affecting the appearance of the 
fabric. To determine the extent of silicate 
retention by the twill, analyses for SiO 
content were obtained. These results are 
also plotted in Figure 1 and show that 
retained approaches 
sodium 


the amount of SiO 


an upper limit with increased 


Edge of Char Area of Silica 


Free Specimen 
8.5 oz Herringbone Twill 
Magnification 32 X 
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silicate concentration. It should be noted 
particularly that, at a sodium silicate con- 
2/1, the SiO. pickup 
amounts to about 1%. 


centration of 20 

In order to determine if all types of 
silicates are effective and to establish the 
most suitable one, a variety of such prod- 
ucts was studied on 3.5-oz printed percale. 
The results in Table II show that all types 
of sodium silicate are effective in reducing 
time of afterglow and that sodium meta- 
silicate pentahydrate, which was used in 
studies reported in Table I, is as good a 
choice as any. 

While the initia) afterglow studies were 


Figure 5 


Edge of Char Area of Silica 


Containing Specimen 
8.5 oz Herringbone Twill 
Magnification 32 X 
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—— 45°-Microburner Test' —— 


ifter- ifter- 1 fter- ifter- 


idd-on 
Fabric, Cotton % 
> 

Marquisette 

Organdy . 

White Broadcloth 

Printed Percale 

Printed Cretonne ...... 

5.5-oz Oxford Cloth fam 
8.0-oz Twist Twill Suiting..... 
8.0-oz Duck ere raps 
(a) In char area 


made with 8.5-oz herringbone twill and 
those using the various silicates with 
3.5-cz printed percale, other fabrics have 
also been treated. The performance of 
some of them is illustrated in Table III. 
In all cases sodium silicate was added to 
the alkaline -ath. These results confirm 
that light-weight materials can be made 
practically free of afterglow while heavy- 
weight materials show some afterglow. 

In order to establish that this type of 
treatment of cellulose is relatively perma- 
nent, even to the extent of permitting re- 
peated launderings, performance studies 
were made on a treated sample of 4-oz 
sheeting. These findings, which are given 
in Table IV, show that neither afterflame 
nor afterglow were affected by 24 laun- 
dering cycles, and that a significant in- 
crease in char length was obtained only 
after 12 cycles. Analyses show that the 
TiO. content remained constant within 
experimental error during laundering 
while the Sb.O, content decreased slowly. 


FLAME-RETARDANT 
MECHANISMS 


AFTERFLAME—In a previous report 
by the authors (6) evidence indicated that 
TiO, served as a carrier gel for adsorbed 
alkali, which was presumably liberated at 
flame temperatures and catalyzed the de- 
composition of cellulose to yield a mini- 
mum of flammable tarry products. The 
role of Sb.O; in increasing the laundering 
resistance of treated fabrics was postu- 
lated to be one of increasing the adsorp- 
tion capacity of the TiO, gel. Additional 
studies to clarify this mechanism were di- 
rected toward confirming that the pres- 
ence of Na.O was essential for securing 
flame retardancy and toward determining 
the structure of the titanium and antimony 
compounds present. That the treatment 
produced less flammable tarry products 
and more char with fabrics than did inef- 
fective treatments was not investigated 
since earlier work by Coppick (see Little's 
(4)) and more recent work by Coppick, 
Church and Little (2) have indicated this 
behavior to be quite general. 


Earlier experiments on the correlation 
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TABLE III 


PERFORMANCE OF VARIOUS FABRICS 


Vertical Bunsen Burner Test’ —— 


flame glow Char Area flame glou 
sec in® sec 


5 
3 
2 
4 
15 
16 
10 
20 


| @ 
eccoooococo| 3 
LP PPRWWDAG 
OoOuwMmoowoo 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


between Na.O content and afterflame were 
carried out with a titanium-chloride-acetate 
solution as starting material. The first 
series of fabrics treated by precipitating 
the titanium values with sodium hydroxide 
were water leached, and a decrease in 
Na.O content was shown to be accompan- 
ied by a simultaneous increase in time of 
afterflame. In the second series, increase 
in time of afterflame and decrease in Na:O 
content were caused by increasing the 
amount of P.O; present in the alkaline 
bath. Since antimony salts were not present 
in either of these experiments, it was de- 
sirable to secure experimental verification 
that Na.O was also an essential component 
of this binary treatment. It was found im- 
possible, however, to bring about an in- 
crease in time of afterflame by repeated 
laundering with ordinary soaps and de- 
tergents. Hence, a correlation between 
time of afterflame and Na.O content could 
not conveniently be determined for this 
type of treatment. Data were recorded, 
however, which show that the Na-O con- 
tent could not be lowered beyond a mini- 
mum value by repeated laundering with 
Igepon T and a regular water rinse. This 
is also illustrated by Table IV. 


Char Tensile 
Length Strength Hand 1 ppearance 
in Estimated Estimated = Estimated 


good good good 
good good good 
good good good 
good good good 
good good good 
good good good 
good good good 
good good good 


NWWNWWSLS 
SONONOUN 


Electron micrographs of treated fabrics 
were obtained by means of a collodion 
replica and chromium shadowing tech- 
nique similar to those described by Wyck- 
off (7). Figure 2 shows an untreated and 
Figure 3 a treated Swiss muslin. Compari- 
son shows that at least a part of the fire- 
retardant treatment is on the surface of 
the fibers but that the particle size is below 
the visible range. 


AFTERGLOW—As in the case of after- 
flame, the mechanism by which afterglow 
may be eliminated or reduced by sodium 
silicate addition is difficult to establish by 
study of reactions during flame impinge- 
ment alone. Observations have indicated, 
however, that the sodium silicate serves 
as a flux and fuses with or reacts with 
the other components present at flame 
temperatures. This may be seen from pho- 
tomicrographs, Figures 4 and 5. These 
photomicrographs demonstrate the condi- 
tion of the uncharred area and the ad- 
jacent charred area of silicon-free and 
silicon-containing specimens. The silicon- 
free specimen shows aggregates of finely 
divided powder intermingled with the 
fibers, whereas the photomicrograph of 


TABLE IV 


INFLUENCE OF LAUNDERING ON FIRE RETARDANCY AND 
PERMANENCE OF TREATMENT’ 


Vertical Bunsen-Burner Test* 


Laun- ifter- i fter- Char 
flame glou Length 
seconds inches 


dering 


Cycles” seconds 


w 
wn 


0 0 
3 0 
6 0 
9 0 
12 0 
15 0 
18 0 
21 0 10 
24 0 10 


@O@~I IG & 
PPPPWWNW 
NUNWQYUR> 


Tio Sb200¢ 


€ 
Gs c 


FPOWWAW 


0.78 


0.06 — 


DAADAAMWS 
CwWOK-,UDOSO 
WEN DD Ha 3 Oo 00 
NWBOKDQHwWOr 

esesscsssoSo 

seeseeos 


wn 


a) Samples were prepared by immersing 4-oz sheeting for 5 minutes in a solution of titanium acetate- 


chloride and antimony chloride having a concentration of TiO ; 
150 g/l. After being squeezed with a hand wringer they 


of HCl 187 g/l, and of acetic acid 


100 g/1, of SbeO 128 g/l, 


were immersed for an additional 5 minutes and squeezed to about 85% wet pickup. The impreg- 


nated fabrics were then partially dried at 25°C 
then immersed with agitation for 5 minutes in 
carbonate and 20 g/1 of sodium metasilicate pentahydrate. 
running tap water for 10 minutes and dried at 
(b) According to U S Army Specification 100-79, par 4.3.2. 
(c) Determined by the reduction of H»SO; solution with zinc amalgam and titration with star 


ferric ammonium sulfate solution. 


(d) Determined by reduction of antimony to trivalent state with sodium sulfite and oxidatior 


pentavalant state with standard KMnOQ,. 
(e) Determined with a flame photometer. 
(f) Determined gravimetrically. 
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for 120 minutes to about 35%, pickup. They were 


an alkaline bath containing 150 g/1 of sodium 
Finally, the fabrics were washed in 


100°C. 


ndard 


to 
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Silicate-free 


Figure 6 


Glow Resistance of Silicate-treated Percale 


the silicon-containing specimen shows con- 
tinuity of the fibers and freedom from 
powder. The evidence, therefore, suggests 
that silica that has been deposited upon 
the surface of fibers produces a coating, 
which excludes oxygen for combustion of 
the carbon residue resulting from dehy- 
dration during initial contact with the 


flame. 


A practical demonstration of the effec- 
tiveness of the sodium silicate treatment 
on dyed percale is given by Figure 6. The 
specimen on the right, which has not teen 
treated, has been consumed through creep- 
age of afterglow, whereas the specimen 
on the left has only been charred by flame 
impingement. It was necessary to quench 
the untreated specimen in order to prevent 
complete consumption of the fabric. 


CONCLUSION 


The above studies have been primarily 
carried out in order to refine results which 
have been obtained with titantium-anti- 
mony treatments. It has been possible to 
reduce the time of afterglow to a very 
low value by the addition of sodium sili- 
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cate to the alkaline bath. Furthermore, it 
has been demonstrated that the process is 
applicable to a wide variety of fabrics 
and that the treatment is sufficiently dur- 
atle to withstand twenty-four launderings 


without appreciably affecting the _fire- 


retardant properties. 
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DISCUSSION 
Question: Has any work been done on 
rayon? 

Answer: Yes, on both viscose and Bem- 
berg rayon; the treatment is not satisfac- 
tory, however, on acetate. 

QO: What about the cost of the treat- 








ment? 

A: We do not have processing costs for 
the treatment, but we know that the chem- 
ical cost is about 20 cents per pound of 
fabric. 

Q: Is your process suitable for weighting 
and flameproofing silk, or is the bath too 
alkaline? 

A; The treating bath is, I think, too 
alkaline for silk. The temperature for both 
treatment and neutralization is moderate, 
however, being carried out cold. 

Q: Do you have to use carbonate for 
neutralization? 

A: There is no reason why sodium bi- 
carbonate might not be employed. The 
use of bicarbonate, however, would de- 
crease the effectiveness, and the retention 
time in the bath would have to be in- 
creased. 

Q: What is the mechanism of retention 
of sodium by titanium? 

A: In the early vart of the paper we 
showed that approximately 0.5% of so- 
dium oxide was retained on the fabric 
upon treatment with titanium chloride- 
acetate solution. I would say that the 
power of titanium to hold sodium depends 
upon the fact that it forms a highly ad- 
sorbent hydrous gel, which can hold metal 
oxides. 

— e o¢— 
Future Pacific Southwest 
Meeting Dates Set 


EETING dates for the 1951-52 sea- 
M son have been arranged by the Pa- 
cific Southwest Section as follows: 

August 3, 1951—Dinner at 7:00 pm, 
Nikabob Restaurant, 875 South Western 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Subject: “Temperature and _ Related 
Controls for Textile Processing.” 

October 6, 1951—Annual Outing, Ojai 
Valley Inn, Ojai, California. Luncheon at 
12:00 noon, dinner at 7:00 pm. 

January 11, 1952—(place and subject 
to be announced). 

March 28, 1952—(place and subject to 


be announced). 
i + + ome 
New York Section Meeting 
Date Change 


HE April, 1952 meeting of the New 
York Section, originally set for April 
18 at the Swiss Chalet, will be held one 
week earlier in order not to conflict with 


Good Friday. 
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Members of the Student Chapter, State University of New York, Institute of Applied Arts & Sciences, Utica, N Y. 


UTI Meeting Reports 
April 19, 1951 
T a meeting of the Utica Technical 
Institute Student Chapter on April 
19, 1951 officers were elected as follows: 

Chairman—Eugene Suozzo. 
Vice-chairman—C Drake Bostedo. 
Secretary—Norman R Thompson. 
Treasurer—Lino DeGasperis. 


May 10, 1951 
10, 1951 meeting of the 
Student 


T the May 
Utica Institute 
Chapter Ernest Larrat, Jr, presided and 


Technical 


introduced the new Chairman, Eugene 
Suozzo. The guest speaker was John A 
Davis, Oneida Bleachery, who spoke on 
the subject of dyeing. Plans were made 
for the annual outing. 
Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE AUMICK, 


Secretary 


EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 


This column is open for two insertions 
ber year, per member, without charge. 
Blanks can be obtained from, and filed 
with, the Secretary of the Association, 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, 
It is understood that these will be open 
to inspection by prospective employers 
who can obtain further information from 
the Secretary. 


Mass. 


51-8 
Education: High School, and Correspond- 
ence School in Chemistry. 
Experience: Colorist and printer, 18 years. 


Age: 37; married; references. 
6-25, 7-9 
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51-9 
Education: High School. 
Experience: Boss Finisher, Printing plant. 


Age: 50; married; references. 


51-10 
Education: High School and Philadelphia 
Textile Institute, night. 
Experience: Dyer, 32 years. 


Age: 50; married; references. 


51-11 
Education: B S, Chemical Engineering. 
Experience: Textile Chemist. 


Age: 24; veteran; single; references. 
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Rhode Island Section 
Meeting Report 
May 25, 1951 


Johnson's Grill, Providence, R | 
MEETING of the Rhode Island 
A Section was held on Friday evening, 
May 25, 1951, at Johnson’s Grill, Provi- 
dence, R I, with about 175 attending. The 
speakers were Dr R J Thomas of the Tech- 
nical Laboratory, Dyestuffs Division, E I 
duPont de Nemours & Co, Inc, on “High 
Temperature Dyeing of New Synthetic 
Fibers”; and Dr W E Coughlin, Director 
of the Textile Laboratory of the Good 
Housekeeping Institute, on ‘Textile Test- 

ing from the Consumer Standpoint.” 

Respectfully submitted, 

R G THOMAS, 


Secretary. 
— — 


PTI Student Chapter Elects 
New Officers 


HE Philadelphia Textile Institute 
Student Chapter on June 10 elected 
the following slate of officers for the 
1951-52 school year: 
Chairman—John McLuckie, Jr. 
Vice-chairman—Joseph W Lynch. 
Secretary—Alfred W Cowan. 


an ¢— 


Membership Applications 


SENIOR 

Irving L  Bailey-Chemist, Stillwater 
Worsted Mills, Inc, Harrisville, RI. 
Sponsors: A S Mackenzie, D R Meikle. 

Eugene P Bebeau—Supt Dye & Finish, 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 
Sponsors: G O Linberg, W B Carroll, 
Jr. 

James A  Bertrand—Analyst, Collins & 
Aikman Corp, Bristol, R I. Sponsors: 
G S Hiers, E J Grajeck. 

James A Brazel—Plant Mgr, 
Inc, East Greenwich, R I. 
A J Lombard, E W Birdsall. 

John C Brooks—Gen Overseer Dyeing, 
Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. Spon- 
sors: G O Linberg, W B Carroll, Jr. 

Clayton H Carlson—Supt, Lincoln Bleach- 
ery Dye Works, Lonsdale Co, Lonsdale, 
R I. Sponsors: J J Roarke, G M Gantz. 

Maynard A Cherof—Converter, Burling- 
ton Mills Corp of New York, New 
York, N Y. Sponsors: M Schuster, C A 
Heydon. 

William F Chivall — Salesman, Colloids, 
Inc, Newark, N J. Sponsors: S Parry, 
H C Selya. 

Joseph M Chuck, Jr.—Compounder, 
Charles J Haas, Inc, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Sponsors: W H Moon, P W Volk. 


Textron, 
Sponsors: 
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Joseph H Collie—Technical Sales, Poly- 
chemicals Dept, E I du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Co, Inc, Wilmington, Del. 
Sponsors: L Kennette, J L Moore. 

Preston W Cook—Dye Supt, Cook Yarn 
Dye Mills, Inc, Phillipsdale, R I. Spon- 
sors: F H Casey, R R Farwell. 

James Colorist, 
Chemical Div, American Cyanamid Co, 
Bound Brook, N J. Sponsors: H E Mill- 
son, S Mooradian. 

Harold Elkin—Text Colorist, American 
Aniline Products, Inc, New York, N Y. 
Sponsors: W D Baird, F F Krafet. 

James D Emmart—Foreman Dyer, Vir- 
ginia Dyeing Corp, Emporia, Va. Spon- 
sors: G O Linberg, M J Curtil. 

Henry S Falls—Lab Supervisor, J P Ste- 
vens & Co, Greensboro, N C. Sponsors: 
E A Briggs, A C Hayes. 

Franklin Farrington — Director, James 
Hardcastle & Co, Ltd, New Bolton, 
Lanc, England. Sponsors: H H Bailey, 
R J Ross. 

Alexander C Ferguson—aAsst to Supt, To- 
ledo Dye Works, Div, Textileather 
Corp, Toledo, Ohio. Sponsors: W C 
Snead, L E Schall. 

Archie A  Gallinger — Foreman 
American Velvet Co, Stonington, Conn. 
Sponsors: J E Lawton, F H Casey. 


Dammicci—Text Calco 


Dyer, 


Albert P Garant—Dyer, Warwick Dyeing 
& Finishing Co, West Warwick, R I. 
Sponsors: C A Gaudette, J C Denham. 

Edward Haigh—Asst Colorist, Apponaug 
Div, The Aspinook Corp, Apponaug, 
R I. Sponsors: G H Wood, C W Dennis. 

Willie M Harger—Boss Dyer, The Alden 
Mills, Meridian, Miss. Sponsors: E L 
McLellan, M J Hoffman. 

John M Harvey—Supt of Dye, Central 
Yarn & Dyeing Co, Gastonia, N C. 
Sponsors: C D Potter, J W Robertson. 

Mahlon Heist — Salesman, Commercial 
Products Co, Philadelphia, Pa. Spon- 
sors: G Tjaden, A E Raimo. 

Gilbert H Jeffrey—Field Engr, Titanium 
Alloy Mfg Div, National Lead Co, 
Niagara Falls, N Y. Sponsors: C R 
Bellwood, A A Cook. 

Malcolm L Jewell—Research Chemist, 
Bates Mfg Co, Lab Div, Lewiston, 
Maine. Sponsors: H A Wormwood, W 
P Heintz. 

Anders H 
Mills Corp, Greensboro, N C. Sponsors: 
B B Swanson, T F Malloy. 

Leo F Kollek—Director of Colouristic 
Dept, Badische Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik, 
Ludwigshafen a Rh, Germany. Sponsors: 
H E Hager, C Z Draves. 

Philip J LaMonica—Coordinator of Dye 
& Finish, Burlington Mills Corp of 
New York, N Y. Sponsors: M Schuster, 
C A Heydon 


Jonsson—Dyer, Burlington 
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Ying K Technician, Goodall 
Sanford, Inc, Sanford, Maine. Sponsors: 
C W Lever, F E Fleming. 

Martin J Lydon—President, Lowell Tex- 

Sponsors: G O 


Lee—Sr 


tile Inst, Lowell, Mass. 
Linberg, H C Chapin. 

7 Vincent Mahoney Colorist, National 
Aniline Div, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp, Buffalo, N Y. Sponsors: H 
Fischer, M A Cullen. 

Ed L Martin—Chem Engr, Charles J Haas, 
Inc, American & Cumberland Sts, Col- 
lingswood, N J. Sponsors: W H Moon, 
P W Volk. 

Vivian C McCollom—Pres, Allentown 
Converting Co, Allentown, Pa. Spon- 
sors: W G Helmus, F Uhlin. 

James § Mitchell—Foreman, Bleachery, 
Muscogee Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
bus, Ga. Sponsors: H L Dozier, J M 
Buckner. 

Attilio L Peluso—Dyer, Sanco Piece Dye 
Works, Phillipsburg, N J. Sponsors: 
O W Clark, R J G Schofield. 

Marvin M Pollard—Lab Tech, Callaway 
Mills Co, LaGrange, Ga. Sponsors: D 
Richardson, F T Lense. 

Nellson Scott—Knit Fabrics Co, Med- 
ford, N J. Sponsors: E C Diehl, F 
Rhodes. 

Harris F Smith—Lab Director, Industrial 
Radiant Heat Corp, Gladstone, N J. 
Sponsors: K H Barnard, S H W Nye. 

Frederic A Soderberg—Mgr, Industrial 
Div, General Dyestuff Corp, New York, 
N Y. Sponsors: J R Bonnar, P J Cho- 
quette. 

Max Stauber—Gen Mgr, F 
Fabrics, Inc, Glen Rock, N J. Sponsors: 
W G Helmus, H Moore. 

George M Steinberg—Chemist, Quaker 
Chemical Products Co, Conshohocken, 
Pa. Sponsors: E Abrams, J B Irvine. 

Abraham Stelnik—Megr, Londat Aetz 
Fabric Co, Elizabeth, N J. Sponsors: 
S Cohen, L W Davis. 

Stanley M Suchecki—Sales Repres, Amer- 
ican Aniline Products, Inc, Boston, 
Mass. Sponsors: J H Binns, H I Belton. 
McCawley Tolin—Gen Supt & Sales, 
Dispersion Dept, Alco Oil & Chemical 
Co, Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsors: D W 
Robinson, O B Hager. 

Joseph F Tomlinson—Master Dyer, Mor- 
gan Dyeing & Bleaching Co, Rochelle, 
Ill. Sponsors: A A Gorski, K M Harms. 

Albert R Watson—Textile Colorist, E I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co, Inc, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sponsors: W W 
W A Zillessen. 

Ralph 
Mills Co, LaGrange, Ga. Sponsors: S J 
Davis, D Richardson. 

Howard C Woodruff—Engr, General Elec- 
tric Co, Schenectady, N Y. Sponsors: 
W F Thompson, E R Roper. 


Ducharne 


Pennock, 


M Williams—Overseer, Callaway 





Proceedings of the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 


JUNIOR 


Robert H Burrows—Chemist, Dominion 
Anilines & Chemicals, Ltd, Toronto, 
On:r, Canada. Sponsors: W J Loeffler, 
E I Birnbaum. 

Llewellyn K Harvie, Jr—Trainee, Rayon 
Dyeing & Finish, Dan River Mills, Inc, 
Danville Va. Sponsors: G Cocoros, C 
H Payet. 

David N Koenig—Chemist, Pilgrim Piece 
Dye Works, Brooklyn, N Y.: Sponsors: 
S Schlenker, M G Bruckman. 

James F Martin—Asst Colorist, American 
Aniline Products, Inc, New York, N Y. 
Sponsors: W D Baird, F F Kraft. 

Loretta M Meduski—Chemist, Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co, Inc, North Troy, N Y. 
Sponsors: J Epelberg, J W Merrill. 

William M _  Segall—Project Chemist, 
American Viscose Corp, Roanoke, Va. 
Sponsors: E E Fickett, E P James. 

Maria Velasquez M—Ingeniera 
Quimica, Productos Sinteticos Limitada, 
Medellin, Colombia. Sponsors: H P 
Hoffmann, M Previto. 

Theodore A Venia—Text Testing, Quality 
Control Dept, Cantor-Greenspan Co, 
Inc, New York, N Y. Sponsors: F Neu- 
staetter, E Freedman. 


Luisa 


ASSOCIATE 

William H Abernethy—Special Repres, 
Chemical Div, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ignatius Alois—Boss Dyer, World Dyeing 
& Finishing Co, Inc, New York, N Y. 

Cornelio Barany—Tech & Sales Mgr, Etica 
Corporacion de Productos Cientificos 
SA, Venezuela. 

Daniel V Capuano—Treasurer, 
Chemical Corp, Providence, R I. 

Louis J Cassidy—Supt, Mesh Weaving 
Mills Co, North Kansas City, Mo. 

Nelson C Cooper—Synthetic Solvent Dry- 
cleaning Promotion & Sales, E I du 
Pont de Nemours & Co, Inc, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Crown 


Thomas W Creech—Sales Repres, Morton 
Salt Co, Albany, Ga. 

Holtzman—Chief Chemist, 
bacher-Siegle 
Island, N Y. 

Sigmund Katz—Chief Chemist, Conmar 
Products Corp, Newark, N J. 

Herbert A Langensiepen—Representative 
BASF/Ludwigshafen-Rhein, Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil. 


Harris Ans- 


Corp, Rosebank, Staten 


Harry Leach—Salesman, A Harrison & 
Co, Inc, Pawtucket, R I. 

Howard B  Martin—Chemist, Martin- 
Deichsel Leather Co, Inc, Gloversville, 
N Y. 

Edward J Mendell—Proprietor, Edward 
Mendell Co, New York, N Y. 
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Herve J Paquin—Lab Technician, Man- 
chester Finishing Plant of Textron, Inc, 
Manchester, N H. 

Howard E Parks—Supt 
Flock Embossing Corp, 
N J. 

Robert A Schlaak—Consulting Engr, U S$ 
Hoffman Machinery Corp, New York, 
N Y. 

Moran V Trexler—Tech Service Repres, 
Westvaco Chemicals Div, New York, 
N Y. 


of Dye Dept, 
Phillipsburg, 


STUDENT 


Louis H Collins—George Inst of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Ga. Sponsor: C A 
Jones. 

Carlos De Greiff—Georgia Inst of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Ga. Sponsor: C A 
Jones. 

Julius Hyman—Georgia Inst of Technol- 
ogy, Atlanta, Ga. Sponsor: C A Jones. 

Douglas L Wheeler—Georgia Inst of 
Technology, Atlanta, Ga. Sponsor: C A 
Jones. 


James § Williams—Georgia Inst of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Ga. Sponsor: C A 
Jones. 

Flor Baldevskul—New York State Inst 
of Applied Arts & Sciences, Utica, N Y. 
Sponsor: L R Henry. 

John A Patterson—New York State Inst 
of Applied Arts & Sciences, Utica, N Y. 
Sponsor: L R Henry. 

Alan Ginsburg—Lowell Textile Inst, 
Lowell, Mass. Sponsor: E E Fickett. 
Louis R Beck, Jr—Philadelphia Textile 
Inst, Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsor: W H 

Hughes. 

Artur A. DeAraujo—New Bedford Tex- 
tile Inst, New Bedford, Mass. Sponsor: 
F Tripp. 

G Ruth Parker—Woman’s College, Univ 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, N C. 
Sponsor: P E Keeney. 

Walter J Romaine—Rhode Island School 
of Design, Providence, R I. Sponsor: 
H B Sturetevant. 

Application for Transfer to Senior Mem- 
bership: John C H Dempsey. 


MAKE YOUR PLANS 
NOW TO ATTEND!!! 


30th NATIONAL CONVENTION 
AND EXPOSITION 


HOTEL STATLER, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 17-18-19 


AUSPICES OF 


NEW YORK SECTION 


EXPOSITION UNDER MANAGEMENT OF 
CAMPBELL-FAIRBANKS, INC. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


July 9, 1951 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE 
TECHNOLOGISTS 


Meetings: September 12, October 3, Novem- 
ber December 5 (Builders Club, New York). 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
Meetings: September 3-7 (New York, N Y). 
AMERICAN OIL CHEMISTS’ SOCIETY 
Fall Meeting: October 8-10 (Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill). 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 
MATERIALS 


Spring Meeting and Committee Week, March 
3-7, 1952, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR TESTING 


COMING EVENTS 


Annual Meeting, June 23-27, 1952, New York, 
N. Y. (The biennial Apparatus and Photographic 
Exhibits will be held in conjunction with this 
meeting). 


FIBER SOCIETY 


September 13-14 
16-17, 1952 (Clemson 


(Swampscott, 
House, 


Meetings: 
Mass.); April 
Clemson, S. C.) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS 


97th Annual Meeting: September 13-14 (New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass). 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE 
MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


Exhibit of American Textile Machinery, April 
26-May 1, 1954, Atlantic City Exhibition Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICAL MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Luncheon Meetings—Hotel Commodore (Sep- 
tember 12, October 10, November 14). 


Annual Meeting and Dinner—Hotel Commodore 
(December 11). 


TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
Annual Meeting, Nov. 8-9. 


ABSTRACTS 


Dyeing “Ardil”’ 
| Henderson, Dyer 105, 557-62, May 4, 1951. 


“Ardil” is the name given by the Nobel 
Division of I C I Ltd to the latest addition 
to the range of synthetic protein fibers. 
Fibers of this type are by no means new, 
but Ardil is the first to be developed 
commercially from peanut protein. 

The processes involved in the produc- 
tion of any of the well-known synthetic 
protein fiters are similar. After extraction 
of the protein from the raw material it 
is spun from an aged solution in caustic 
soda by extruding it into a coagulating 
bath, stretching and then hardening with 
formaldehyde. Fibers from_ different 
sources show some variation in physical 
and chemical properties, but generally 
speaking all are different from wool in 
that: 

(1) They have a lower tensile strength, 
especially when wet; 

(2) They liberate formaldehye at high 
temperatures, 

(3) They absorb dyestuffs much more 
rapidly and at lower temperatures; 

(4) Dyestuffs are less fast to wet treat- 
ments, 

Analysis has shown that the main differ- 
ence in chemical constitution between 
synthetic protein fibers and wool is that 
wool has approximately 5-7 times higher 
cystine content (-S-S-). 

The formaldehyde treatment, which is 
carried out in the presence of acid and 
salt, is a very important step in the man- 
ufacturing process. The formaldehyde 
which is liberated at high temperatures 
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may be up to 1 per cent on the weight 
of the fiber, and this is capable of re- 
ducing appreciable quantities of certain 
level dyeing acid and chrome colors. This 
destructive effect on sensitive dyes in- 
creases with increasing temperature. It has 
been otserved that where decomposition 
of dyestuff does take place, it occurs in the 
dyebath and not on the fiber, and conse- 
quently when dyeing wool-Ardil unions 
both fibers are dyed weak. 

The final Ardil product is a cream- to 
brown-colored, soft, lustrous, crimped fiber 
that has a circular cross-section and a 
smooth outer surface. It is unaffected by 
organic solvents and is resistant to acids 
and alkalis at the concentrations usually 
employed in textile processing. It is gela- 
tinized and finally dissolved at high tem- 
peratures by caustic soda solutions (over 
6.5 per cent NaOH), but its resistance is 
greater than that of wool. The tenacity 
of Ardil is 10 kg per square mm and 
the elongation at break 50-100 per cent. 
It is therefore weaker but more elastic 
than wool, and when wet shows a greater 
loss in tensile strength than wool. Its 
resistance to abrasion is inferior to that 
of wool, but in union with that fiber the 
wear resistance is higher than expected. 
Unions of Ardil and viscose rayon staple 
fi-er are actually more durable than all- 
viscose fabrics. Ardil is also more crease- 
resistant than cellulosic fibers. The felting 
properties of Ardil alone are pcor, since 
(unlike wool) it has no scales. It does, 
however, actually promote the felting of 
wool, and wool-Ardil unions can be felted 
quicker and at lower temperatures than 
all-wool fabrics. Ardil is mothproof and 
has the same thermal conductivity as wool. 
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Ardil is 
treatments 


The chemical resistance of 
such that it will withstand 
under all the conditions normally em- 
ployed in the scouring of textile mate- 
rials. At the moment, however, the pH of 
the fiber must be taken into consideration, 
and if it is acid, scouring is best carried 
cut with a nonionic type of detergent, 
tegether with alkali. The amount of soda 
ash used in normal wool scouring has 
been found to have little effect on the 
dyeing properties, when using level dye- 
ing acid dyestuffs or chrome dyestuffs 
applied by the after-chrome process. When 
applying neutral dyeing acid dyes and 
chrome dyes by the metachrome method, 
however, a greater control over the pH 
of the Ardil fiber is necessary, especially 
when dyeing wool-Ardil unions. Too high 
an acid content will give rise to heavier 
shades on the Ardil, and too high an 
alkali content to weaker shades on the 
Ardil. (Alkaline Ardil results from the 
use of excessive quantities of alkali in 
scouring). 

Bleaching of the material will be neces- 
sary where maximum brightness is essen- 
tial. In all cases this is best carried out 
by treating in 3 volumes hydrogen per- 
oxide | uffered to pH 9.0-9.4 with sodium 
pyrophosphate or sodium silicate. The 
period of treatment is three hours at 50° C 
or overnight at 20-30° C. Reducing treat- 
ments also bleach Ardil, but the original 
color returns on exposure to light. 

The author reviews all the main types 
of dyestuffs (level dyeing acid, acid mill- 
ing, direct, premetallized, chrome, etc, 
all of British manufacture) 
their suitability for the dyeing of Ardil 
and Ardil-containing materials —WHC 


examining 
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Sizing and Desizing of Synthetics 


C F Bishop, Canadian Textile J 68, 65, 67, 69, 
71, May 11, 1951. 


The sizing of synthetic fibers has im- 
proved in recent years aided by the im- 
provements made in slashing equipment 
and systems. There has been an almost 
universal change from the silk system to 
the cotton system of sizing wherever the 
styles run by a mill permit this to be done. 

The nature of the size being used de- 
pends on the type of synthetic fiber being 
handled. A good knowledge of the con- 
struction of a fabric being sized and its 
requirements is extremely mecessary, as 
well as a thorough knowledge of the 
yarn and the type of size to be used. 

The amount of size necessary to do a 
satisfactory weaving job depends on sev- 
eral factors. The first is one of construc- 
tion or fabric style. This factor controls 
the amount of abrasion a yarn will re- 
ceive in the loom, and also any size limita- 
tions such as those encountered in sizing 
plain weaves such as taffetas and French 
crepes. Such styles require a minimum 
amount of size to yield a maximum 
amount of flexibility to the yarn. The type 
of yarn, the twist in the yarn (or lack 
of twist), the type of loom and the weave 


OFFICIAL METHODS OF 
ANALYSIS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF OFFICIAL 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTS 


Seventh Edition. Henry A Lepper, Chairman 
of Editorial Board 

910 pages; reprints of changes in this edition 
—$1.00 

Association of Official Agricultural Chemists, 
P O Box 540, Benjamin Franklin Station, Wash- 
ington 4, D C (1950) 


The seventh edition of Official Methods 
of Analysis of the AOAC is a complete 
and up-to-date laboratory reference man- 
ual of standard analytical procedures. The 
book is edited by and designed for the 
agricultural chemist; however, its detailed 
coverage of analytical methods applicable 
to those articles essential to, as well as 
the products of, agriculture, makes this 
volume a valuable reference book of offi- 
cial methods for all chemical laboratories. 

The book is well organized in sections, 
covering a variety of subjects, such as: fer- 
tilizers, poisons, soils, plants, foods and 
beverages, oils, fats, waxes, drugs, vita- 
mins and coloring matter. A general in- 
dex provides an easy means of locating a 
specific analysis. In addition, the volume 
is profusely illustrated with diagrams of 
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room conditions are all qualifying fac- 
tors which control the amount of size 
needed. 

Size pickup is dependent on the type 
of yarn being sized, the nature of the 
fiber lubricant or spin finish on the par- 
ticular yarn, and also the type of size 
being used. The speed at which the 
slasher is being run is another factor 
which controls the amount of size taken 
up. We have found that at very slow 
speeds, yarn has a tendency to pick up 
less size than when it is being run at 
normal production speeds. Also, the pres- 
sure per linear inch exerted by the roll 
and whatever weights are applied to it, 
as well as the density of the roll itself, 
has a great deal to do with the amount 
of size to be used in the formula. 

Many advances have been made in 
recent years with the use of synthetic 
sizes. At the present time sizing may be 
carried out using whatever temperature 
a mill wishes. It is now possible to vary 
the amount of size pickup by several 
methods: by varying the size concentration, 
the amount of pressure on the squeeze 
roll, or the temperature of the size pan. 

The type of size generally used on 
filament yarns is rather low in viscosity, 


varying anywhere from four to thirty 


wal a 


special apparatus and contains thirty-one 
reference tables. 

This publication represents the collec- 
tive efforts of the AOAC in the study, de- 
velopment, and sponsorship of all ana- 
lytical methods applicable to agriculture 
and related fields. made 
whereby purchasers of the book will be 
furnished with reprints of changes in 
methods as they are adopted at subsequent 
meetings up to the year of the next edi- 
tion.—EPJ 


Provision is 


COLLOIDAL DISPERSIONS 


Ist edition; E K Fischer 

387 pages; $7.50 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc, 440 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, New York (1950) 

Dealing with an extremely complex 
subject, namely the dispersion of finely 
divided solids in liquid media, this book 
throws light on many operations and 
phenomena of fundamental importance in 
the manufacture of paint, printing inks, 
textiles and many other products. It deals 
adequately with both aqueous and non- 
aqueous dispersions. 

Commencing with a discussicn of meth- 
ods for the determination of particle size; 
fundamental properties of the solid-liquid 
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centipoises at operating temperatures. We 
have found that the initial viscosity of the 
size changes tremendously as the yarn 
(acetate in particular) releases spin finish 
in the size tox as it is passing through. 
Apparently these spin finishes are emulsi- 
fied and build up in the size box to a 
point of equilibrium. 

The predominant nylon sizes in use 
today are polymethacrylic and polyacrylic 
resins; also a few formulas with polyvinyl 
alcohol as a basic ingredient are being 
used. It is advisable to use a fairly high 
squeeze roll pressure and low can tem- 
perature when sizing nylon. 

Regarding desizing, this is no particu- 
lar problem today on filament yarns. A 
synthetic size washes off very easily. Hot 
water with a little water softener or TSPP 
and a mild detergent are all that is neces- 
sary to remove the size completely. Desiz- 
ing spun yarns is not quite as easy; since 
most of the sizing compounds are basically 
modified starches or gums, it is necessary 
to give them an enzyme treatment fol- 
lowed by a good boiloff. 

The speaker emphasized the importance 
of careful control of the slashing opera- 
tion, and discussed various problems re- 
lating to defective sizing. A long question- 
and-answer period followed.—WHC 


interface flocculation, agglomeration and 
their relationship to the rheological prop- 
erties of dispersions are next reviewed. 
These chapters are perhaps the most use- 
ful and thought-provoking in the book. 
Dr Fischer continues with a description 
of the application and uses of surface- 
active agents before giving a detailed ac- 
count of the various methods of commi- 
nution. This, if any part of the text de- 
serves criticism, is perhaps the weakest 
section. The reviewer missed any discus- 
sion of the economics and relative costs 
of the processes described. This is surely 
in order in a book claiming “to cover 
both the theoretical and practical aspects 
of colloidal dispersions.” 

After reading a review of the methods 
of comminution, ball mills, roll mills 
colloid mills, etc, as comprehensive as the 
present book, one cannot help being im- 
pressed by the amount of systematic work 
which still remains to be done before 
comminution is as well understood as 
some other unit operations in chemical 
engineering. 

The book may be unreservedly recom- 
mended for chemists having to work with 
aqueous Or nonaqueous colloidal disper- 
sicns. 
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e W F Lauer Retires After 34 
Years with Ciba 


W F Lauer, a key figure in the repre- 
sentation of Ciba dyestuffs, auxiliary prod- 
ucts and services in the New York Metro- 
politan Area, retired on July Ist after 34 
years with that organization. 

Mr Lauer, whose 65th birthday oc- 
curred on June 15th, started out as a 
“cub” with Geisenheimer & 
Company in 1917. He became associated 
with Ciba Company Inc, successively 
through the absorption of the Geisen- 
heimer operations with Aniline Dyes and 
Chemicals Inc, which in turn was inte- 
grated with Ciba in 1921. 


salesman 


® Croda Offers Bulk 
Lanolin Alcohols 


Lanolin alcohols (or wool wax alco- 
hols), which are reported to have been 
available heretofore only in relatively 
small quantities imported from Europe, are 
now being offered in bulk quantities by 
Croda, Inc, 51 
York, N Y. 


Croda has also announced that they are 


Madison Avenue, New 


able to make delivery of a full range of 
lanolin and lanolin derivatives from do- 
mestic production. 


© Ample Lab Equipment 
Production Forecasted by 
NPA 


Ample production of laboratory equip- 
ment to meet current and future needs 
(provided manpower continues sufficient) 
was forecasted last month by the Labora- 
tory. Apparatus and Supplies Industry Ad- 
visory Committee at its first meeting with 
the National Production Authority. 


Production facilities have been greatly 
expanded since the Korean outbreak, com- 
mittee members stated, and even greater 
output could be attained by using addi- 
tional work shifts. 


Although difficulty was reported by 
some industry representatives in procuring 
cobalt, nickel, copper, aluminum extru- 
sions, zinc castings and components such 
as fractional horsepower vacuum pumps, 
production has not been materially re- 
tarded, they said. 


NPA officials have advised that essen- 
tiality of laboratory apparatus and supplies 
to defense-supporting industries will be 
recognized under the Controlled Materials 
Plan, effective July 1. Production sched- 
ules will te authorized and allotments of 
specified quantities of steel, copper and 
aluminum will be made. DO (defense 
order) ratings will also be authorized for 
such other materials and components as 
are needed to complete the authorized 
production. 


No limitation order is now under con- 
sideration for the laboratory equipment 
industry, NPA officials told the committee, 
as greater production of this apparatus is 
desired. 


William Thompson, presiding officer 
and Assistant Director of NPA’s Scientific 
and Technical Equipment Division, ad- 
vised the committee that firms making 
laboratory apparatus should file their 
CMP 4-B applications promptly, so that 
NPA may speed its action in alloting con- 
trolled materials within the industry. 


e@ 3-Day Reunion Marks 
PTIAA 50th Anniversary 


Philadelphia Textile Institute Alumni 
were treated to a 3-day program last 
month marking the Golden Anniversary 
of that institution’s alumni body. 

Events tegan on June 7 with an open 
house at the school’s new site at School- 
house Lane & Henry Avenue, German- 
town. 

On Friday, June 8, the Annual Outing 
at the Manufacturers’ Golf and Country 
Club, Oreland, Pa attracted over 200 with 
a program that included the annual meet- 
ing at 11:00 A M, an afternoon of golf 
and other activities, and the Reunion 
Dinner at 7 P M. The golf tournament 
was conducted under the Calloway system. 
The annual softball game between the 
graduating class and the alumni was can- 
celled due to inclement weather. The Nel- 
son K Fite Memorial Trophy, an annual 
presentation, was to have gone to the 
winning team. 

The PTI commencement exercises on 
Saturday morning rounded out the pro- 
gram with Dr Harry V Masters, president 
of Albright College, delivering the ad- 
dress. 


e Ackley Denies Charges of 
Ad Expenditure Restriction 


Charges that the general manufacturers’ 
pricing regulation (CPR 22) and similar 
regulations issued by the Office of Price 
Stabilization for machinery, textiles and 
shoes, will severely restrict manufac- 
turers’ expenditures for advertising were 
vigorously denounced recently as falla- 
cious by Assistant Director for Economic 
Policy, Gardner Ackley. 

Mr Ackley points out that the gen- 
eral manufacturers’ order and subsequent 
regulations based upon it, provide gen- 
erally for pre-Korean prices, plus allow- 
ances for increases in factory labor and 
material costs, but do not allow for in- 
creases in general administration and ad- 


vertising costs. 


THE CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS APPEARS ON PAGE 447 
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@ Reid to Receive 
Chemical Industry Medal 


Ernest W Reid, president of the Corn 
Products Refining Company, New York, 
N Y, has been chosen to receive the Chem- 
ical Industry Medal for 1951, according to 
an announcement made recently by the 
American Section of the Society of Chem- 
ical Industry, donor of the medal. The 
medal will be formally presented to Dr 
Reid at a meeting of the American Sec- 
‘tion following a dinner in the medalist’s 
honor at the Starlight Roof of the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel, New York City, on 
November 2, 1951. 

The Chemical Industry Medal, estab- 
lished in 1933, is awarded annually in 
recognition of conspicuous services to 
applied chemistry. Dr Reid was elected to 
receive the medal by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry sitting as the 
committee of award. 

Dr Robert C Swain, vice president of 
the American Cyanamid Company and 
chairman of the American Section, will 
preside at the award meeting and Dr 
Gustavus J Esselen, consulting chemist of 
Boston and immediate past chairman of 
the American Section, will present the 
medal. 


e FIT Graduates 
Hear N Y Mayor 


119 graduates of the Fashion Institute of 
Technology heard Mayor Vincent I Im- 
pellitteri pay tribute to “the unique edu- 
cational program” sponsored jointly by 
the Fashion Industries and the Board of 
Education of the City of New York. Fol- 
lowing his address, given on June 19th at 
the school’s annual commencement exer- 
cises, the mayor presented the 1951 Art 
and Industry Award to Robert L Huffines, 
president of Burlington Mills Corporation 
of New York and Co-chairman of the 
Textile Advisory Committee. The award 
is sponsored by the Educational Founda- 
tion for the Apparel Industry for distin- 
guished service to the fashion industries. 

Mr Impellitteri was introduced by the 
honorable Maximilian Moss, president of 
the Board of Education. Max Meyer, chair- 
man of the Board of the Foundation, pre- 
sided at the exercises. 

Gold medals for scholarship and service 
were presented to graduates Barbara 
Schultz and Leila Yager by Morris W 
Haft, chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Educational Foundation. Awards 
for excellence in special fields were pre- 
sented to Charles Steinberg for design and 
Paul Berhard for scientific management by 
Samuel L Deitsch, chairman of the Fashion 
Coordinating Committee of the Founda- 


tion. 


e Arnold, Hoffman Expands 
Cincinnati Production 


Arnold, Hoffman and Company, Inc, 
associated with Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Ltd, London, England, has announced 
a major increase in the production of their 
Harkness and Cowing Division, Cincin- 
nati branch plant. 

Expanded facilities for distillation pro- 
duction, as well as facilities for produc- 
tion of fatty acid esters, amides, plasti- 
cizers and substantive softeners are now 
in operation. 


e LTI Inaugurates 
ROTC Courses 


July lst marked the inauguration of a 
recently-obtained Air Force Reserve Of- 
ficers Training Corps program at Lowell 
Textile Institute, to be activated with the 
commencement of classes in September. 
Further applications will be accepted un- 
til August 1, it is announced. 

Information as to entrance requirements, 
course content, etc, may be secured by 
writing to the Institute at Lowell, Mass. 


e NBTI Graduates 56 


Fifty-six students were awarded Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees at the fifty-first 
Commencement of the New Bedford Tex- 
tile Institute in June. Of the awards, 
thirty-seven were in the field of Textile 
Chemistry, ten in Textile Engineering, 
and nine in Machine Design. Eight add- 
tional students receved certificates in Tex- 
tile Technology or Drafting and Machine 
Shop Practice. 

Following the invocation by Rev Wil- 
liam J McMahon, Professor J E Foster, 
Head of Engineering Department, pre- 
sented the candidates for the Engineering 
Degrees to President George Walker who 
prsented the diplomas to the graduates. 
In a succeeding similar ceremony, Pro- 
fessor Francis Tripp presented the candi- 
dates for the Textile Chemistry Degrees. 
The presentation of the certificate com- 
pleted this portion of the program. 

The presentation of the following 
awards of merit were made to the gradu- 
ates: 

The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Medal: To John J Gajda 
by William F Sullivan, president of this 
association. 

The NBTI Alumni Asscoiation’s Fred E 
Bushy Textile Chemistry Award: To Ani- 
bal L Ferreira by James Pilkington. 

The NBTI Alumni Association Samuel 
Holt Designing Award: To Lawrence C 
Legere by William Richards. 

The Phi Psi Fraternity Award: To Ray- 
mond F Haworth by Richard A Gifford. 

Chairman John A Shea of the Board 
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of Trustees made the opening address 
of welcome and introduced the several 
speakers of the evening, among whom 
were Mayor Arthur N Harriman of New 
Bedford, Commissioner of Education John 
J Desmond, Jr, Business Agent George H 
Barney of the Massachusetts Department 
of Education, and President Walker. 

The baccalaureate address was given 
by Judge August C Taveira. 


e Williams Directs Textile 
Conference Series 


A series of textile conferences sponsored 
by the Textile Committee on Public Rela- 
tions has been inaugurated in various sec- 
tions of the country this summer under the 
direction of Simon Williams, Director of 
Technical Information of Fatric Research 
Laboratories, Boston. The conferences are 
designed to provide factual and useful 
information about textiles and the textile 
industry to consumers, manufacturers, re- 
tailers, sales personnel, producers of raw 
materials, dry cleaners and launderers, stu- 
dents and educators. Mr Williams’ pro- 
grams include discussion classes, demon- 
strations and exhibits. 

First of the conferences was held June 
25-29 at Fitchburg State Teachers College, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. Participating in 
this conference, co-sponsored by Massachu- 
setts State Department of Education, Divi- 
sion of Distributive Education, were re- 
gional supervisors from all parts of Massa- 
chusetts who direct distributive education 
programs in their areas. Mr Williams dis- 
cussed problems related to getting textile 
products to the ultimate consumer. 

The second conference co-sponsored by 
the University of Utah, Department of 
Home Economics, was held July 5th and 
6th at Salt Lake City, as part of a summer 
course given by the University’s Home 
Economics Department. 

The third conference, beginning July 
16th will be held under the co-sponsorship 
of the Seattle Public Schools System, Dis- 
tritutive Education Division. In the Seattle 
area, Mr Williams will give lectures in 
the retail stores to store personnel, sales 
people, buyers, department heads, and 
other executive nersonnel. Here, too, pub- 
lic lectures are planned and special lec- 
tures will be given evenings to launderers, 
dry cleaners, local garment manufacturers, 
and the like. Lecturing in the stores, Mr 
Williams will take textiles from current 
stock on the shelves of the stores to illus- 
trate merchandising problems and offer 
basic suggestions for their solution. 

For the balance of the summer, Mr Wil- 
liams will schedule additional conferences 
under the committee's sponsorship, radio 
broadcasts and talks before civic groups 
in other sections of the Northwest. 
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e Eugene F Bertrand 
Addresses DCAT 


The newly appointed Assistant Admin- 
jstrator of the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration, Eugene F Bertrand, ad- 
dressed the Drug, Chemical and Allied 
Trades Section of the New York Board 
of Trade (DCAT) at its Spring Luncheon 
Meeting on June 12 at the Hotel Astor. 
His topic was “What Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Means to American Business.” Mr 
Bertrand is on leave from Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, where he is Drug Indus- 
tries Sales Manager. 

C P Walker, Jr (Chas Pfizer & Co, Inc), 
Chairman of the DCAT, presided. Charles 
M Macauley introduced the speaker. 





e Hot-Oil Process Gaining 
Wide Acceptance 
General Dyestuff Corporation’s Hot-oil 
bath process 
cotton and rayon textiles is reported to 


for continuous dyeing of 


have gained acceptance in the industry 
to the extent that nearly 20,000,000 yards 
of cloth produced under the method have 
been placed in the market. J Robert Bon- 
nar, GDC technical director, reports that 
12 mills have converted to the method. 

Details of the process were recently 
reviewed by S H Williams in a talk before 
the New York Section, AATCC. Mr 
Williams’ paper and subsequent discus- 
sion will appear as a full article in the 
DYESTUFF REPORTER shortly. 

The process, which was introduced to 
the mills by members of the General 
Dyestuff research staff, is said to have 
resulted in economies, both in savings in 
the reduction of waste with high quality 
and expensive dyes, and also in time 
consumed. The process makes possible 
the dyeing of regular piece goods mate- 





rial, three feet wide, at a reported rate 
of more than one hundred yards a min- 
ute, compared to about 75 yards under 
the old water use method. 

Several of the mills are reported to 
have successfully applied the process in 
the dyeing of a variety of difficult shades 
and cloth fibers, including work clothing, 
shirtings, twills, jeans, sheetings, cordu- 
roys, poplins, sateens, toweling, oxfords 
and prints. Mr Bonnar has stated that the 
process has been found applicable to all 
sulfur and 


classes and types of vat 


direc: colors. 


@ Kime Reviews Late 
SRRL Findings 


James A Kime of the Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, reviewing 
work of the SRRL in a talk before the 
Clothing Division of the 
Association 
month, ex- 


Textiles and 
American Home Economics 
meeting in Cleveland last 
plained the carboxymethyl cellulose proc- 
ess for producing cotton thread of good 
dry strength for use as basting thread or 
supporting yarn in fabric manufacture. 
The thread, which is similar to alginate 
or seaweed fiber developed in England, 
dissolves when put into water or a weak 
soap solution. 

Other findings of the Laboratory re- 
ported upon by Mr Kime included the 
treatment of cotton by the partially acety- 
lated cellulose process, which is said to 
make it many times more resistant to heat 
and rot than untreated cotton. He pointed 
out that covers for ironing boards and 
pressing machines so processed last 4 or 
5 times as long as untreated covers. Orig- 
inally developed in a search for mildew- 
resistance, the process also permits a fabric 
of much lighter weight. 


e NBTI Alumni Hold 
Annual Weekend 


Open House at the New Bedford Tex- 
tile Institute and a Blind Bogey Tourna- 
ment at the Paskamansett Golf Club were 
the initial activities of the New Bedford 
Textile Institute Alumni weekend on 
June 1. 

The annual business meeting was held 
at the New Bedford Hotel on Saturday 
morning. The establishment of the Wil- 
liam R Chase Trophy was voted at this 
meeting as a tribute to Mr Chase, the 
sole surviving competitor in the original 
basketball game played at Springfield 
College and a rabid supporter of NBTI 
sports activities. 

The following officers were elected for 
the 1951-52 year: 


President—George Hotte, A M_ Ten- 
ney Associates, New York. 
Area Vice Presidents—New Bedford: 





Henry Taylor, Aerovox Corporation. Bos- 
ton: Siegfried Carlson, Boston Elevated 
Co. Providence: William Clarke, Arnold 
Hoffman Company. New York: Cameron 
Baker, U S Testing Company. 
Secretary—James L Giblin, New Bed- 
ford Textile Institute. 
Treasurer—Francis 
ford Textile Institute. 
The annual held Sat- 
urday afternoon at Dan’s Pavilion-by-the- 
Sea, New Bedford. More than two hun- 
dred alumni and friends heard Attorney 
Felix F Perone of the NBTI Citizens Com- 
mittee building plans for 
the Institute and were presented the mem- 
bers of the committee who were present. 


Tripp, New Bed- 


clambake was 


outline the 


The other speakers included retiring 
Alumni President Harold B Sturtevant, 
Alumni President-elect Hotte and_Insti- 


tute President Walker. 

Mr Chase, who is very active for his 
eighty-five years, made the presentation 
of the first William R Chase Trophy 
to Raymond F Haworth. 





NAMES IN THE NEWS 





® Rodney Hunt Names 
New Regional Sales Engineer 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co has an- 
nounced the appointment of LAWRENCE 
B HUNT to succeed L M PHILLIPS as 
sales engineer in New England and New 
York State. Mr Phillips has accepted ad- 
ministrative responsibilities in the home 
office. 

Mr Hunt has for the past 13 years 
handled sales and service in New Eng- 
land for a manufacturer of large stainless 
steel machinery. Following a training 
course at the Orange plant, Mr Hunt is 
now servicing Rodney Hunt customers in 
his territory. 
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L B Hunt 


REPORTER 
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@ Heyden Appoints Schrader 
to Managerial Post 

Heyden Chemical Corporation has ap- 
pointed LLOYD L SCHRADER manager 
of their Industrial Relations Department, 
with headquarters at the Garfield, New 
Jersey, Division. 

Mr Schrader was 


Personnel and Industrial Relations at the 


superintendent of 


Morgantown Ordnance Works from July 
1, 1946 until May 15, 1951. 


viously employed by the Calco Chemical 


He was pre- 


Division of American Cyanamid Company 


and the Great Lakes Steel Company. 


451 











Vv W Colby 


@ Colby Promoted by Emery 


Emery Industries, Inc, has announced 
the promotion of VERNON W COLBY to 
assistant chemical sales manager supple- 
menting the activities of ROBERT T 
HULL, also an assistant chemical sales 
manager, and ROBERT F BROWN, chem- 


ical sales manager. 


Mr Colby became associated with Em- 
ery Industries in a sales capacity. Prior 
to his recent appointment, he had been 
servicing the territory composed of Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island and Eastern New 
York State. 


@ Berry Joins Aries 


Howard Berry, formerly vice president, 
and director of Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation, has joined R §S 
Aries & Associates, New York consulting 
engineers and economists, as senior asso- 
ciate. 


treasurer 


Mr Berry has completed 28 years with 
Mathieson in an executive financial capac- 
ity, first as vice president and comptroller 
and in later years as vice president and 
treasurer. His early years were spent as 
comptroller for the Remington Arms Co, 
as General Auditor of the American Inter- 
national Corporation, and in public ac- 
counting. 





Howard Berry 


@ Wynn Named Sandoz Head 


JAMES O WYNN, a member of the 
board at Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc, for 
more than 10 years, has been elected 
president of that organization, succeed- 
ing the late Ernest D Gossweiler, founder 
of Sandoz in this country in 1919. 

Mr Wynn, an attorney, is also a direc- 
tor of the Cincinnati Chemical Works, 
Inc. 


@ Fleming Appointed 
Proctor & Schwartz V-P 


MYRON T FLEMING has recently 
been named vice president in charge of 
sales and engineering for the Dryer Divi- 
sion of Proctor & Schwartz, Inc, succeed- 
ing George W O’Keefe who held that post 
until his death in February of this year. 


Mr Fleming, sales manager of the com- 
pany since early 1950, has been associated 
with Proctor & Schwartz since 1935. 





Myron T Fleming 


@ Mohr Named Quality 
Manager 


Transfer of J GILBERT MOHR from 
the glass technology section of the re- 
search division of Libby-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company to become quality control man- 
ager of the new Fiber Glass Division in 
Parkersburg, W Va, was announced last 
month by G P MacNICHOL, JR, vice 
president. Plans to begin manufacture 
of fiber glass in Parkersburg were an- 
nounced in March and since that time 
construction work has teen under way 
to convert the former Vitrolite plant to 
make the new product. 


Mr Mohr has been with Libbey-Owens- 
Ford in Toledo for nearly four years 
and prior to that with Corning Glass as 
a research physicist, and in ceramics color 
technology work with du Pont at Perth 
Amboy, N J. 


In his new duties he will be closely 
associated with DONALD L McCLURE, 
plant manager, at Parkersburg. 
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D D Gagliardi 


@ Gagliardi Becomes Director 
of Product Development 


Ernest Nathan, President of the War- 
wick Chemical Company, Division of Sun 
Chemical Corporation, has announced the 
appointment of DONALD D GAGLI- 
ARDI as Director of Product Develop- 
ment. 


Mr Gagliardi was Research Associate 
of the Textile Foundation Laboratories 
from 1942 to 1944. He served as Senior 
Chemist for the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards from 1945 to 1946 and was Section 
Leader, Rohm and Haas Company Cen- 
tral Research Laboratories, 1946 to 1951. 


@ HC Speel 


HENRY C SPEEL has teen appointed 
director of the develonment department 
of Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. Formerly with 
General Dyestuff Corporation, Mr Speel 
has had extensive experience in market 
research and market development work 
over the last 20 years with Atlas Powder 
Company, General Mills, Inc, Alrose 
Chemical Company and General Aniline 
and Film Corporation. He will direct 
all phases of market development and 
technical service for Wyandotte Chemicals’ 
new organic products. 





Henry C Speel 
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Dr P O Powers 


@e Powers Named PICC 
Chemical Director 

DR PAUL O POWERS has been named 
Chemical Director of Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Chemical Corporation, Clairton, Pa. 
Formerly Technical Advisor to Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Dr Powers will be 
concerned with cordinating research ac- 
tivities, technical service, chemical lab- 
oratory work and pilot plant operations 
in the development and maintenance of 
synthetic resins, solvents, oils and other 
Picco products. He also will continue 
to serve as an advisor to the National 
Research Council on Quartermaster prob- 
lems. 


e du Pont Personnel Shifts 

Several important shifts in du Pont 
personnel have taken place over the past 
few weeks. 

In the rayon deparrment MANFRED 
KELLER, for the past eight years special 
assistant to Robert L Richards, general 
manager, has been appointed manager of 
a newly established service section of the 
department’s planning division. Matters 
formerly handled by Mr Keller, as special 
assistant, have now been made the re- 
sponsibility of the planning division. 

In other Rayon Department personnel 
shifts WALTER C EBERLIN, assistant di- 
rector, acetate research section, The Ben- 
ger Laboratory, Waynesboro, Va, and 
ALLAN A WIGGINS, JR, sales develop- 
ment svecialist, acetate sales, Wilmington, 
were transferred to the planning division, 
the former as manager of the engineering 
section; and DR FREDERICK R MILL- 
HISER, technical superintendent, Waynes- 
boro rayon plant, was promoted to assist- 
ant director in charge of “Orlon” acrylic 
fiber research at The Benger Laboratory. 

On June 4, DR COLE COOLIDGE was 
appointed director of du Pont’s Chemical 
Department. He succeeds DR ELMER K 
BOLTON, who retired on June 30 after 
21 years with the company. Dr Coolidge 
has been assistant director of the depart- 
ment since 1939. 


9, 1951 





DR GEORGE E HOLBROOK, manager 
of the plant development section of the 
Organic Chemicals Department, has been 
named assistant director of the company’s 
Development Department. He was ap- 
pointed by HENRY E FORD, who kLecame 
department director on June 1, stepping 
up from assistant director with the retire- 
ment of DR ERNEST K GLADDING. 
WILLIAM A BOURS III succeeds Dr Hol- 
brook. 


@ New Glyco V-P 


DR EUGENE McCAULIFF has been 
elected vice-president in charge of sales 
of the Glyco Products Co, Inc, Brooklyn, 
N Y. He has been in charge of technical 
service and development since 1944. Prior 
to this he was connected with the Hooker 
Electrochemical Co and Industrial Syn- 
thetics Corp. 





Dr E McCauliff 





@ Hooker Appointments 


Recent appointments at the Hooker 
Electrochemical Company have been an- 
nounced as follows, by departments: 
Development & Research Dept—MAD- 
HAV R BHAGWAT, formerly of H K 
Ferguson Company, employed as research 
JACK S NEWCOMER, formerly 
with Sharples Chemicals, employed as 
MARGERY HACKWELL, for- 
merly of Texaco Development Corpora- 


chemist. 
chemist. 


tion, employed as a librarian. 

Engineering Dept—ALLAN P 
WALKER, formerly with E I du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Inc, employed as 
a design engineer. ADAM C PEBRINKIS, 
recently with Delco Appliance Div, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp, employed as a chemical 
engineer. 

Process Study Dept—KENNETH A 
GENDRON, formerly of G F Wertime, 
Inc; WALTER T GEORGE, formerly 
with Brown-Lipe-Chapin-General Motors 
Corp, both employed as chemical engi- 
neers. Recent college graduates also em- 
ployed as chemical engineers are ERN- 
EST F BLEW, ROBERT E GUSTAFSON 
and JOHN L SENFT. 
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@ ICI Wool Dyeing 
Specialist Visits U S 

REGINALD SENNETT, a wool dyeing 
technician from the Dyestuffs Division, 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd of Lon- 
don, England, recently completed a visit 
to the U S. 

During his visit with Arncld, Hoffman 
and Co, Inc, associated with ICI, Mr Sen- 
nett visited a number of plants in the 
company of Arnold, Hoffman salesmen. 
On May 18 he addressed a meeting of 
the Northern New England Section, 
AATCC, held at the Andover Country 
Club, Andover, Mass. 


e New GAF Officers 


At the June meeting of the Board of 
Directors of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation, FRANCIS A GIBBONS and 
C JOSEPH HYLAND were elected Treas- 
urer and Secretary, respectively. 

Mr Gibbons, Secretary of the Corpora- 
tion for the past ten years, joined General 
Aniline in 1929. Mr Hyland, formerly 
connected with the law firm of Lerman 
& Hyland, joined the Company in 1942 
and has served since 1944 as Director of 
GAF’s Public Relations. 





Francis A Gibbons 





C Joseph Hyland 




















































NEW PRODUCTS AND DEVELOPMENTS 





@ Dexter Develops 
Nylon Antistatic 


A new synthetic organic compound of 
high affinity for nylon has been developed 
by the Dexter Chemical Company, Boule- 
vard P O Box 1, New York 59, N Y, as 
an answer to the electrostatic problem 
usually encountered in the spinning and 
processing of nylon. The product, Dextrol 
Lektrostat B, reportedly can be added 
either to the dye bath or to a separate bath 
after dyeing. Application by the usual 
padding operation is also permissable, 
according to the manufacturer. Actual 
plant runs are reported to have shown that 
1-3% of the agent on the weight of the 
goods will provide satisfactory results. 

Dextrol Lextrostat B is said to be read- 
ily soluble in water, slightly alkaline in 
reaction, and completely compatible with 
anionic agents under normal processing 
conditions. Other characteristics of the 
product include a resistance to dry clean- 
ing and washing, a softening effect upon 
nylon fibers, and a lack of adverse effects 
upon lightfastness of colors. 


@ Pressure-Sensitive Labeling 
Tape 


Labelon Tape, a new pressure-sensitive 
labeling product, is now available in four 
colors and four widths from the Labelon 
Tape Company, 100 Anderson Avenue, 
Rochester 7, N Y. Made of two {ayers of 
acetate white substance 


with a waxy 


laminated in between, Lakelon desves 
its writing Gualities from the pressure of 
the pencil er stylus on the tape. Pressure 
on the top clea. layer destroys the white 
waxy substance and exposes the bottom 
colored Jayer io view, somewhat on the 
order of the children’s “magic slate” toy. 

The neoprene-base adhesive, which re- 
quires no moistening, is said to adhere 
readily to almost any clean surface. Fur- 
ther, the water-proof, oil-proof, smudge- 
proof, acid-resistant tape can be trans- 
ferred from one surface to another re- 
peatedly without leaving a sticky residue 
or destroying the adhesive qualities, the 
manufacturer states. 

Labelon is made from nonhygroscopic 
acetate and, reportedly, will not 
yellow with age, discolor, or curl up at 
the edges. Recommended temperatures for 
its use range from —40° to 150°F. 


turn 
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@ Carter-Set Process 


Culminating two years’ experimentation 
and four years’ research, a new shrink 
control process has been developed by 
engineers of the William Carter Company 
and the Tubular Textile Machinery Cor- 
poration. Carter’s mill facilities have 
been adapted to permit full use of the 
process on all their cotton garments. 


No chemicals are used, the process em- 
ploying controlled heat and humidity and 
monitoring of each step in 
product manufacture. Shrinkage is re- 
ported reduced by 50% on some fabrics, 
and, where shrinkage had been exception- 


ally high, as much as 75%. 


constant 


Leo J Feuer, Carter development engi- 
neer, states that the process is not “pro- 
hibitively expensive, the original equip- 
ment cost being lower than in any other 
existing preshrinking process.” Operating 
costs are slightly higher than in older 
methods, however. The machinery is pat- 
ented under the name of Tube-Tex. 

Controlled which the 
stretch of the wet, bleached fabric as it 
is spread to specified width on the Tube- 
Tex wet-spreading, extracting and process- 
ing machine prior to drying, is a basic 
element in the initial step in manufacture. 
Following this there are ten exclusive 
“Carter-developed” steps. 


tension, limits 


Drying is done under the same con- 
trolled conditions at 
The fabric, once dried, is conditioned in 
humidity-controlled 


low, constant heat. 
temperature- and 
rooms in an effort to insure the relaxed 
loop structure. 

Preshrinking on the Tube-Tex tension- 
less calendering machine requires further 
control, provided by  propellor-type 
spreaders that can be regulated to meet 
standards of measurement developed in 
the control laboratory. The humidity re- 
quired for this step is provided by induc- 
ing steam through the fabric by high- 
speed jets. 

Laying out the fabric, prior to the cut- 
ting Operation, is said to be rigorously 
supervised to maintain desired looseness 
of fabric structure. 

All findings, stay 
trims will be Sanforized 
Carter-Set if knit and all stitching will 
uniform 


fabrics, and other 


if woven and 
be tension controlled to insure 
dimensions in both seams and fabrics, it 
is stated. 
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@ Hoffman Improves Scouring 
and Depainting Process 


Decisive improvements are reported to 
have been worked out in the Hoffman 
process* for scouring and depainting wool 
to further accentuate mechanical action 
in the solvent and thereby aid in the 
removal of water solubles and the re- 
maining, degreased impurities along with 
the grease. 

It is claimed that no felting occurs 
during the process, and that, now, the 
absence of conglomerates of fiber bun- 
dles results in an increase of yield on 
tops (in many cases up to 5%). 

Originally a strong crushing and scrub- 
bing action under solvent spray was at- 
tained in the process, the superimposed 
rollers of the system producing alternat- 
ing soaking in fresh solvent by counter 
flow and squeezing. Now new continuous 
flusher attachments have been inserted 
between the roller units to rearrange the 
layer of the fibers in such a way that the 
broken-up and crushed particles are 
flushed off in less space and time. The 
flushing action reportedly 
creased by an accelerator, which is of 


can be in- 


particular help in the removal of suint. 

The 
centrifuge, plus the surface tension of 
Fialasol type solvents employed in the 


recent invention of a continuous 


process have now made it possible to 
extract the squeezed wool after the de- 
greasing and flushing-out within the sol- 
vent is done. If the stock is sufficiently 
free of excess solvent, it is, at that point 
ready to proceed into the cards. Produc- 
tion per hour in the centrifuge is said to 
be 600-1,000 pounds and painted 
noils) more. Electrical control switches are 
employed to automatically shut 
both centrifuge and preceding equipment 
if “plugging” occurs. 


(on 


down 


The dirty solvent can be filtered con- 
tinously and distilled under vacuum. Resi- 
dues after distillation can be burned off 
in oil burners, avoiding stream pollution. 

With the combination of the scouring, 
depainting and rinsing into one operation 
the tendency of long and/or fine wools 
to crimp is largely avoided. 


*The inventor of the machine used in this 


process, Manfred T Hoffman, is an expert in con- 
tinuous dry processes for the eliminatior 
grease, paint, tar and vegetable matter i vool 
fibers. As a consultant for the felt, textile ar at 
trades, he maintains offices at 187 High S 
Newburyport, Mass. 


July 
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e Dyeing Assistant for Dacron 


Amalgamated Chemical Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Pa, has developed a new 
dyeing assistant, “Amidye,” which is said 
to give deeper, richer shades to Dacron 
yarns, knit goods and woven fabrics. The 
new assistant is a solution of sodium salt 
of a complex phenol combined with 
“suitable” active agents. It is said to thor- 
oughly exhaust the dyestuffs. 

Hillary Robinette, Jr, Amalgamated’s 
research director reports that no difficulty 
has been experienced in obtaining excel- 
lent wet and dry crock-fastness and ex- 
treme depth of shade. He has stated 
“experiments with Amidye, originally 
called Experimental 349, produced excel- 
lent results on maroon, cordovan and 
navy 
shades are so important”. 

The manufacturer states that Amidye 
can be used with any method of dyeing 
and has been used successfully in the com- 
mercial dyeing of Dacron in various forms 
—on men’s hose in rotary machines, on 
sweaters in paddle machines, in package, 
skein and piece goods dyeing. 


sweaters and socks where lustrous 


e Fiber E in Limited 
Production 


Fiber E, a new type of viscose process 
rayon that is said to possess striking prop- 
erties of curling or crinkling into a fuzzy, 
wool-like fiber when treated with a dilute 
solution of caustic soda, is now in com- 
mercial production at du Pont’s Old Hick- 
ory, Tenn plant, according to company 
reports. 

This “new” fiber of regenerated cellu- 
lose is reportedly indistinguishable to the 
conventional viscose 


eye from the yarn 


and also similar chemically; physical 
properties set the two apart, however. 

When combined with yarns of other 
fiters, Fiber E imparts a carved effect to 
cut, brushed, and loop-pile fabrics and 
will produce a two-tone color effect from 
a single dye bath, according to reports. 

There is no crimp in the yarn as shipped 
by du Pont, but the property to take a 
crimp has been built into the yarn through 
spinning techniques and a combination of 
chemicals in the bath that coagulates the 
viscose solution into a fiber. The yarn is 
crimped in the customer’s mill by a brief 
soaking in a dilute solution of caustic 
scda, which changes it from a straight, 
smooth yarn into a curly one. It can be 
treated either as yarn before processing or 
after being knitted or woven into fabric. 
When the caustic is removed by washing, 
the fabric is ready for dyeing and finishing. 

Fabric designers are said to be employ- 
ing Fiber E alone and in combination with 
regular viscose process rayon and cotton 
to get new color and surface contrasts. 


9, 1951 


Outstanding properties of the new 
product are its durability and high abra- 
sion resistance. Tests of the latter property 
have been conducted by the Massachusetts 


Mohair Plush Company. 


@ New Rinsibility Test 


Offering a means for verifying by meas- 
urements the assumption that synthetic 
detergents aid in the rinsing process, Dr 
W A Fessler of the Nitrogen Laboratory, 
Solvay Process Division, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation recently outlined a 
testing procedure to determine rinsibility 
of synthetic detergents. 

Speaking before the ASTM, Dr Fessler 
pointed out that the test will detect the 
presence of synthetic detergents when they 
are mixed with inorganic alkalies, such as 
sodium phosphates, 
CMC, etc. In the method, aqueous solu- 
tions of synthetic detergents can be titrated 


sodium carbonates, 


with surface-active ions of opposite charge 
where the end point is marked by a sud- 
den migration of a bromphenol blue 
complex to a layer of chloroform in the 
test solution. 

Full details of the method are contained 
in a report available upon request to the 
Solvay Process Rector St, 
New York, N Y. 


Division, 40 


@ Machine Sets Nylon 
Tricot at 16 ypm 


A nylon setting machine, which is said 
to permanently set nylon tricot fabric at 
a continuous rate of 16 yards or more per 
minute, has been developed by the Mc- 
Creary Machine Works, Inc, Cohoes, N Y, 
with the assistance of the General Electric 
Company’s Industrial Heating Division. 
installation 


Designed for on existing 


tenter frames, the new machine consists 
of aluminum reflector units which house 
G-E Calrod tubular heaters. Automatic 
temperature control is provided by G-E 
Reactrol, an electronic temperature 
trol unit which reportedly allows auto- 


con- 


matic stenvless heat adjustment through 
thermocouples located in the reflector 
frames. Higher speeds can be accom- 


plished by additional reflector units. 
John McCreary, president of the Cohoes 
firm, points out that dyeing can be done 
either befofe or after setting, and that 
the radiant heat method is continuous in- 
stead of batch. Since the 
while still on the frame, accuracy of di- 


material is set 
mension is reported excellent. 

Mr McCreary states that radiant heat 
setting requires only five steps, the width 
of the set fabric remaining constant. The 
machine is electrically coordinated with 
the tenter drive to make the operation 
automatic. To prevent scorching, the re- 
flector frames automatically raise if flow 
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of fabric through the tenter stops. 

According to Mr McCreary, the new 
machine was designed with sufficient tem- 
perature range to treat other synthetics, 
e g, Dacron and Orlon. He has estimated 
operating costs to be less than $1.00 per 
hour. 


e Enley “Demon 
Demineralizer” 


For small quantity users of chemically 
pure water, Enley Products, Inc., 254 Pearl 
St, New York 38, N Y, has developed the 
Demon Demineralizer, a unit whereby the 
user can produce up to 120 gallons per 
cartridge, equivalent to triple distilled 
water, by attachment to the regular water 
tap. 

The “Demon” 
plastic cartridge, the Amberlite * resins in 
which change color as they become ex- 
hausted. Metallic and other ionic solids 
are removed from solution by the mixture 


utilizes a replaceable 


of anion and cation exchangers; Fiberglas 
filters help trap physical impurities. The 
manufacturer that the 
can reduce even high concentrations of 
dissolved salts to less than .01 per million. 

The listed price is $14.95, FO B New 
York. The replaceable cartridges are also 


states instrument 


available at $5.50 each, with a $1.00 
credit allowed for each exhausted 
cartridge. 


* Trade mark, Reg U S Pat Off of the Rohm 
& Haas Co. 





‘ 


The “‘Demon Demineralizer’ 





@ Three New GDC Colors 


General Dyestuff Corporation, 435 
Hudson St, New York 14, N Y, has re- 
leased details of three of their latest 
products: 

ACID ALIZARINE BROWN RLL—a 
straight, acid dyestuff, developed prima- 
rily for fast-color work on wool, nylon 
and silk. It is reported to have excellent 
fastness to light, even in pale shades, 
and good to very good wet fastness. 
GDC states that it is especially useful in 
combination with chrome colors since 
chrome improves the wet fastness of this 
dye considerably on wool without im- 
pairing the shade. It’s usefulness is in- 
creased with a reported excellence in 
dischargea*ility on wool, silk and nylon. 
(Circular G-678) 


BENZO FAST COPPER BROWN BRL 
—a straight, “noncompetitive”, discharge- 
able, direct dyestuff for the production of 
fast shades on cotton, linen, rayon, and 
silk. GDC that an aftertreatment 
with copper salt is essential for the devel- 
opment of the normal shade and fastness 
properties of dyeings of this product. (Cir- 
cular G-679). 


ALGOSOL IRRN—a 
newly developed, leuco 
ester of the straight indigoid vat dye, 
Indanthrene Red Violet RRNA. For cel- 
lulosic fibers, this Algosol reportedly 
finds its principal use in printing, where 
its brightness, high tinctorial value and 
excellent wet fastness are more important 
than its light fastness, which is said to be 
good (5) for heavy shades and fairly good 
(4) for light shades. The manufacturer 
points out that it is also advantageous for 
those fibers where quality of dyeing is 
paramount, particularly in continuous 
work but also in jig dyeing. For wool, 
this product is said to be the ultimate in 
fastness properties. Dyeings are reported 
to be of maximum (8) fastness to light 
and excellent (5) fastness to washing and 
fulling, leading GDC to recommend it 
fibers when best all-round 
fastness is desired. 


States 


RED VIOLET 
water-soluble, 


for animal 


e Plastic Film Liners 


Blossom Manufacturing Co, Inc, 915 
Broadway, New York 10, N Y is currently 
manufacturing liners of plastic films for 
drums, boxes, containers and container 
covers. The liners are said to be strong, 
durable, and damp-proof, 
capable of use regardless of whether the 


powder, 


water-proof 


contents are paste, liquids or 
otherwise. 

Blossom also manufactures practically 
all types of bags and envelopes of the 


light-weight, acid-resistant plastic film. 
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e CRL Research Reputedly 
Making Ad Copywriters 
Honest 


Harold G Shelton, general manager of 
Antara Products, division of General 
Dyestuff Corporation, last month declared 
that “modern chemical research has made 
honest men out of advertising copy- 
writers”. Speaking before a combined 
meeting of the sales staff of his organiza- 
tion and technical personnel of General 
Aniline and Film Corporation’s Central 
Research Laboratories in Easton, Pa, Mr 
Shelton referred specifically to the An- 
tara Brightener products, optical whiten- 
ing agents of high activity. He told the 
group that CRL’s research on the color- 
less, fluorescent, direct “dyestuffs” has 
made it possible for soap companies to 
claim “beyond a doubt” that their new 
“improved” products actually “make white 
fabrics whiter” and “colored fabrics 
brighter.” 

Like the more common colored agents 
of their class, the brighteners are said 
to exhibit high affinity for fabrics, ex- 
hausting readily from extremely dilute 
solutions and spreading evenly. According 
to Mr Shelton, these brighteners are stable 
to the common soap and_ detergent 
builders such as alkalies, starch and car- 
boxy methyl cellulose. 

Mosr all substances 
usually at characteristic 
ranges, and many, such as the brighteners, 
emit this absorbed energy in the form of 
visible radiation. Brighteners, being in- 
herently colorless, reportedly show no 
absorption in the visible region of the 
spectrum but absorb highly, however, in 
the near ultra violet. This absorbed 
energy is emitted as light of longer wave- 
lengths, treated fabrics revealing this 
emission as visible blue fluorescence—a 
color said to be capable of masking the 
normal yellowish cast of most cotton or 
woolen cloth. Fabrics treated with such 
agents are said to have an 
surface reflectance and, as a 
result, more brilliancy than untreated 
fabric. In this respect, Antara points out 
that their brighteners differ sharply in 
action from bluing which, although mask- 
ing yellow coloration, is said to decrease 
treated 


absorb light, 
wave-length 


fluorescent 
increased 


the over-all reflectance of the 
cloth. 

According to Mr. Shelton, one of the 
Antara Brighteners has a light whitening 
effect on soap, which has contributed to 
its widespread use, the chief value of 
brighteners lying in their ability to 
whiten washed fabric when applied 
through the medium of soap or detergent. 

The brightener may be added to the 
final detergent product and thoroughly 
mixed by milling or tumbling, or it may 
be added in the final stages of processing 
such as in milling, crutching or at a fluid 
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stage prior to spray or drum drying. They 
are reported to be not excessively affected 
by the souring and rinsing operations. 


@ Dynel’s Performance as Filter 
Cloth Reported Superior 


Enough evidence has been compiled 
after nearly a year’s actual commercial 
use to indicate that filter fabric made 
from dynel rates a “superior” in perform- 
ance in comparison to other filter mate- 
in such cases as the 
acids in 


particularly 
presence of hot, 
dyestuff and pigment filtration. 

Foote Mineral Company, Exton, Pa, 
is reported to have installed dynel filter 
cloths for filter pressing of liquors and 
drum filtering residues in August, 1950 
on the basis that it had the longest life 
per dollar value in pilot plant tests. They 
report that the cloths have stood up ex- 
cellently temperatures from 
70-200°F in alkali chloride 
and up to 30% caustic solution within 
this temperature range. Very little chem- 
ical deterioration has been noted to date, 
and slowdowns from frequent changing 
“virtually eliminated”, it is 


rials, 
concentrated 


under 


25% brines 


have been 
reported. 
In the processing of dyestuffs by Wil- 
son Organic Chemicals, Inc, at Sayerville, 
N J, dynel filter cloths used in plate and 
frame filter presses are subjected to vari- 
strength from 
reportedly 


ous acids varying in 
10-35%. The dyestuffs are 
forced through the filter presses under 
approximately 30 lbs at room tempera- 
ture. The most common acid used at 
Wilson is sulfuric, but salt, hydrochloric 
acid and miscellaneous organic com- 
pounds are also present in the solutions. 

Morgan Jones, Wilson plant manager, 
points out that the dynel filters answer 
the problems of rapid deterioration 
and/or sagging. He further points out 
that dynel does not stretch or shrink, is 
acid-resistant, and has a “fuzzy” texture 
which acts as a mat to filter out the finer 
particles. 

Dynel, when cut, is said to act like 
cotton in the matter of resistance to 
ravelling. It reportedly will not ravel at 
the edges when cut with a hot knife and 
there is less ravelling at the edges than 
with continuous filament synthetics when 
holes are cut out for feed ports and wash 
ports. 

One of the observed limitations of the 
cloths is their lack of resistance to 20% 
ferric chloride solution at 180°F. 

Dynel filter cloths used at Foote Min- 
eral Company and Wilson Organic Chem- 
icals, Inc, are fabricated and distributed 
by the Filtration Fabrics Division, Filtra- 
ton Engineers, Inc, Newark, N J, from 
dynel fabric designed and woven by the 
U S Rubber Company. 
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~CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, 


DYESTUFF DEPARTMENT, Bound Brook, New Jersey 
New York + Chicago + Boston « Philadelphia » Charlotte » Providence 


CALCONYL™ DYES for Printing 


With the recent addition of Calconyl 
Violet B Powder and Calconyl Red 
B Double and Single Solutions, the 


line of Calconyls now presents a wide 
range of powder and solution types 
to produce practically any desired 


shade. These products are especially 
recommended for economical roller 
or screen printing of tablecloths, 
handkerchiefs, towels and similar 
applications. 

As a group the fastness to light is 
ample for these uses, while the fast- 
ness to most other common treat- 
ments destructive to color such as 
washing, perspiration and dry clean- 
ing, is excellent. 

These products can be supplement- 
ed with Calco Soluble Vat dyes to 
fill the requirements of the progres- 
sive printer. 

Your Calco Representative will be 
glad to supply further information 
and samples upon request. 


*Trade-mark 


Chrome Dyes for Military Fabrics 


The chrome dyes have long been 
reliable for the dyeing of woolen mili- 
tary fabrics. They offer extremely 
good fastness and, at the same time, 
good controllable dyeing properties. 
Even though fabrics for special uses 
may be dyed with other types of dyes, 
the chrome dyes remain well en- 
trenched for the regular run of fast 
color fabrics. Some of the Calco line 


of chrome dyes which may be recom- 
mended for these uses are: 


Calcochrome* Dyes: 
Calcochrome Yellow 2G 
Calcochrome Yellow G 
Calcochrome Yellow FC 
Calcochrome Orange L( 
Calcochrome Orange GR 
Calcochrome Brown PG 
Calcochrome Brown EB 
Calcochrome Alizarine Blue Black B 

*Trade-mark 


Notes on the Operation of Open-Width 
After-Treatment Ranges 


The current scarcity and high cost of 
chemicals demand that open-width 
ranges for rinsing, oxidizing and after- 
treating vat and sulfur dyeings be 
operated with utmost efficiency. The 
following points are worth attention: 


i 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


1. Except for very open weaves or 
very unevenly surfaced fabrics, hard 
rolls which are properly crowned will 
extract liquids most efficiently. 


2. The higher the temperature, the 
greater the extraction effect. 








Advertisement 
Ne. 21 af a series 


= Calco a 


3. The slower the cloth speed, the 
greater the extraction effect. 


4. Elliptical rolls at suitable locations 
in the treatment boxes greatly pro- 
mote the interchange of liquor be- 
tween bath and cloth. 


5. Hot water sprays at the nip of 
wash-box squeeze rolls speed up the 
removal of surplus chemicals. 


6. Well-designed and correctly placed 
overflows insure the desired counter- 
current liquor flow and allow scum 
to flow away readily. 

7. A steam-filled housing enclosing 
the upper guide rolls of selected boxes 
accelerates oxidation, soaping and 
similar treatments. 


For the Textile Bookshelf 


Reprint of Paper 
by 1950 Olney 
Medalist:—A 
Review of Textile 
Coloring and Fin- 
ishing Research 
by G. L. Royer (Calco Technical 
Bulletin #818). Covers the important 
scientific contributions in the dyeing 
of wool, acetate rayon, nylon and 
viscose rayon, and the printing and 
finishing of textiles. Points up the 


need for increasing cooperation be- 


tween the dyer and the scientist. 


Dying of Wool Stock and.Slubhing 
with Vat Colors (Calco Technical Bul- 
letin No. 819—Supplement to Calco 
Technical Bulletin No. 797 issued in 
1947). This brings the reader up to 
date on improved dyeing techniques 
and passes along knowledge derived 
from extensive mill applications. 


Calco used ap- 
proximately four 
pounds of 24- 
carat gold in the 
maintenance of 
plant equipment 
in 1950. 
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ETHYL AMINE 
CH3CH2NH2 


DIETHYL AMINE 
CH3CH2 


NH 


CH3CH>? 


TRIETHYL AMINE 
CH3CHa 

CH3CH29N 

CH3CH; 


e as an intermediate for making: e as an inhibitor for chlorinated sol- 


How vou can | tries. . rubber accelerators vents. 
< | @ as an intermediate for making: insecticides e as an anti-livering agent in urea-and 
use them +s 4 emulsifiers pharmaceuticals melamine-based enamels. 
plasticizers dyestuffs e for solubilizing 2,4-D, a selective 
| dyestuffs o its sulfamic acid salt is an effective herbicide. Only 101 Ib. of Triethyl 


e as a de‘locculating agent in manufac- 


tere of c2aramics. 


CARBIDE ano GARBON 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


A Division of 
30 East 42nd Street DIES New York 17, ¥. ¥. 


oil 
€: 


Offices in Principal Cities 


In Canada: 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 
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Amine needed to neutralize 221 Ib. 
of 2,4-D. 


flame-retardant plasticizer for paper. 


All three of these amines are available in commercial quantities. 
One of them may be just the answer to your product or process 
problem. Investigate them now by asking for samples and informa- 
tion on your company letterhead. Be sure to ask for technical 
bulletin F-7408A, “‘Alky] Amines.” 


“ 


OTHER ALKYL AMINES 


When you are considering alkyl amines, keep in mind that 
CARBIDE also supplies n-Butyl, Di-n-Butyl, Isopropyl, Diiso- 
propyl, 2-Ethylheryl, and Di (2-Ethylhexyl) amines. Samples 
and technical data are available to help you evaluate them. 


*Commercial grade is u 70% aqueous sululion 
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For Best Results 





in Your Textile Operations... 


ag SOLVAY 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. 







Chemicals for the Textile Industry 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
Te colva,\ 
SODA ASH | Allalies Chenicat 


o AN 
SODIUM NITRITE Se BZ 


POTASSIUM 
CARBONATE 


NYTRON 


















Soda Ash e Monochlorobenzene e Caustic Potash 
Chlorine * Potassium Carbonate « Calcium Chloride 
Ortho-dichlorobenzene « Ammonium Bicarbonate 
Sodium Bicarbonate e Ammonium Chloride « Nytron 
Formaldehdye e Caustic Soda e Specialty Cleanser: 
Para-dichlorobenzene e Sodium Nitrite * Methanol 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


emica 
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woRE THAN 
oRTY YEARS’ LZ 
EXpERVENCE IN THE 

MANUFACTURE 
g CHEMICAL SpECIALTIES. 

pyesTures AND 

pyEWOODS 

i a FOR THE 
nl TEXTILE 


COMMONWEALTH “o> r 


ALLIED TR ADES 
COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. Ay, ao N 
| 3240 GRACE AVENUE, BRONX » NEW YORK 67 i i LEA 
L Branches: PHILADELPHIA @ CHICAGO @ GLOVERSVILLE @ MONTREAL ic jesse 
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VULCAN 


A Group of Latex Compounds for Sizing, Coating and 
Impregnating Textile Fabrics. 


ALCOGUM 


Synthetic Thickeners for Latex Compounds. 


VULCARITE 


Dispersions of Latex Compounding Chemicals. 


* *~ * 


Technical information and samples available 
promptly upon request. 


* Registered Trademark 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION \ wien company inc. 


TRENTON SAVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. CHARLOTTE, N.C 


IT'S WHAT IS IN THE DRUM THAT 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 





For Rayon Yarn and Fabrics 


USE 
The name that means ROSALMINE-H 
leadership in BOILS OUT AND SCOURS AT THE 


SAME TIME AND ELIMINATES THE 


CHEMICAL NEED OF USING A PENETRANT 
SPECIALTIES DISPERSES THE DYESTUFF FOR LEVEL DYEING 
EASY TO USE — ECONOMICAL 


EQUALLY EFFECTIVE ON YARNS, KNITTED OR WOVEN FABRICS 


for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Export Agents 
HOWARD G. GODFREY 










posta RICHMOND 


COMPLETE AND CO., INC 
“Always Reliable” — OIL, SOAP AND ime 
So. Office CHEMICAL : 
Cable Address 






205 S. Church St. 


Charlotte 2, N. C. ae) MPANY Godfreyarn 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE INC. PHILADELPHIA 25, PA 
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Before you can guarantee a product, you have to know how 
it will react to conditions it is expected to meet during its 
service life. Moreover, when you want this information, 
you want it fast! 

When it comes to washable fabrics (or any other washable 
product) the Launder-Ometer is the machine that can give 
you the facts—in a fraction of the time normally required. 
Accepted as the standard laboratory washing machine of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, the 
Launder-Ometer can duplicate the effects of as many as 5 
commercial launderings in one forty-five minute test. The 
data thus provided includes loss of tensile strength, color 
fastness, resistance to shrinkage, bleeding, washing and 
mechanical action, and other equally important information. 

The Launder-Ometer is also in widespread use for the 
laboratory dyeitig of leathers and textiles and for the testing 
of dry-cleaning oils and solvents and the efficiency of de- 
tergents and soaps. As many as 20 samples can be conducted 
simultaneously and conditions used for any given test can 
be reproduced at any time. 

Operation of the Launder-Ometer is simple. It is a care- 
fully built machine, soundly constructed, and economical in 
maintenance and operating costs. Available in 3 sizes with 
capacities of 20 one pint jars, 20 one quart jars, or 6 two 
quart jars plus any combination of 10 one pint jars or 
10 ome quart jars. All models are electrically driven, 4% HF 
to Y, HP. 

New Inconel jars lesigned in accordance with A ye oF oe De 


‘pecifications for the New Accelerated Wash Fast 
ness Test #3A_ are now available from Atlas 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 
361 West Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Monufacturers of accelerated testing devices for more than a quarter of a century 


WEATHER-OMETERS © FADE-OMETERS © LAUNDER-OMETERS 
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WATERSHIELD 
WATER REPELLENT 


— P J — one bath 
— +40 — two bath 


Two of the exclusive tex- 
tile chemicals developed 


by Kali to meet today’s 


processing problems effi- 


ciently. 


WATERSHIELD 


is easily dispersed in baths at temperatures 
from 120° F. and higher without the bath breaking. 
If you are doing or contemplating water repellency 
on government fabrics—get in touch with us. 


KALI MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 
427 Moyer Street Philadelphia 25, Pa. 





Keep an eye | 

on the future 

when buying 
today! f 


“Metalsmiths” 
Stainless Steel 


and Monel 
Utensils 


As corrosion-resistant metals 
become more critical, the 
**Metal 
smiths’? utensils grows more 
valuable. Well - designed, 


expertly fabricated 


extra service of 


durable, 
to preserve wearing quali 
ties. Additional items (not 
shown) are beakers, stock 
pots, batch cans and shovels 
Try ‘‘Metalsmiths” com 


pare the value 








Addres: 

: ton, Philc 

San Fr 

é In Canc 

Division of Orange Roller Bearing Co., Inc. Toronto 
30Z White Street Orange, N. J. 
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Or prints that reveal! 





the revolutionary thickener for durable camouflage cloth ... or 
sheer summer prints! For Rapidogen, Vat or Acetate colors... 
and white discharge, too. For screen or machine printing . . . 


Versatility along with spectacular savings in time and labor! 


\is a ready-to-use concentrated printing gum. Pre-controlled for 
viscosity and stability. Preparation time: just a few minutes. It deposits a soft pliable 
film that minimizes splitting of the sheerest fabrics. Deep penetration insures 
full discharge of the ground color. Razor-sharp detail. And once the job is 


done, Ambertex M rinses out quickly and easily! 


IST 


Address: 270 Madison Ave., New York 16; Bos- 
. ton, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Indianapolis, Chicago, 
¢ San Francisco and other principal cities. 
In Canada: National Adhesives (Canada) Ltd., 

Toronto and Montreal. 
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* Typical Analysis of BARIUM’S 


SODIUM SULPHIDE FLAKES 


EY eos Oi aere eae 0.00052, 
Other Heavy Metals .......... Nil 
a ast bw viongs Sdswg 0.40 
Other NaO ior oxidizotie) ......... 1.35 
Ee 61.00 


Manufactured in Large Tonnage by... 


Barium Repuction Gorporation 


SOUTH CHARLESTON 3, WEST VIRGINIA 


HASTINGS LIGHT FAST VIOLET IRS—(C. I. 1073) 


and 


HASTINGS LIGHT FAST VIOLET 3RL 


Excellent Level Dyeing Properties 
Very Good Fastness to Light 


Recommended for producing fast shades on 
Ladies’ Dress Goods, Carpet Yarn and Upholstery Materials. 


ZINSSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


Manufacturing Chemists 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 
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Many former users of sulphur have found that 
Sulphur Dioxide can be effectively and economi- 
cally substituted for sulphur. Many industries have 
made this conversion and the results have been 
most satisfactory. Sulphur Dioxide, can perhaps, 
be just as effectively adapted to your operation. 
One of our representatives would be glad to con- 
sult with you—no obligation to you, of course. 


Qk -Dio 


HIGHEST ‘Op 


*§02* 


For further details, wire, phone or write the Ten- 
nessee Corporation, Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


TENNESSEE go meer CORPORATION 
619 Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga 





Have you ordered this handsome Binder 


for your American 


DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Every issue snapped into 
place in this beautiful 
maroon leatherette binder 
with the title AMERICAN 
DYESTUFF REPORTER 
in genuine gold leaf as 
shown. It is large enough 
to hold 26 issues. It looks 
and handles like the finest 
book in your library. The 
best we could find for the 
permanent preservation of 
your copies of the AMER- 
ICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER. 


It opens flat for easy refer- 











DISAPPEAR 


BEFORE e e 
YOUR @ @ © @:# 


Ey 
6 
i; 


AMERICA’S 
BEST DETERGENT 4 


diaiiien % i. 
write 


(i) 3 
Charles W. Berg ~ 
Laboratories 

1827-29 N. Fifth St. 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 





-DIASTAFOR- 
TYPE L 


ALL-PURPOSE 
DE-SIZING AGENT 


Standard Brands Incorporated 
595 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





POSTPAID 
ence. 
Please send check with order to: € 
AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER DI AST AF OR 
44 EAST 23rd STREET paRD BRANDS nCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. a rape MARK OF STAN 
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how to prevent 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE 
FINISHES — Are you getting 


the utmost out of 
Polymer Resins as New 
Raw Materials? 


Polysize Resins for Textile Finishers in emulsion 
ee , form, deposit colorless glass-clear films which do 
not affect the color values of the material. Polysize 


resins are completely pre-cured; and only drying 
is required to set the resins. 





4 
‘ 


POLYCO dispersions are adaptable to all the com- 
mon methods for finishing textiles — padding, 
tumbling, spraying, knife coating and roller coating. 
The usual methods for drying employed in the 
textile mill — can, festoon, tenter frame and board- 
ing — can be used for drying treated materials; 
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VERSENES* CONTROL QUALITY 


they will in no way harm the resin finish. 


In Wet Processing and Finishing the Versenes can 
prevent spoilage of goods in these ways: 


POLYCO emulsions render an improved appearance 
to printed cotton goods, and good adhesion is 


They completely and permanently soften hardest water 


possible to natural or synthetic fibers. 
without precipitation. 


++.+prevent the formation and deposition of insoluble 
soaps on textile fibers 


POLYCO RESIN 953-7A is unmatched for its wash 


resistant quality and stiffening properties. 
++. remove insolubles after they have been deposited 





-..assure cleaner fibers, deeper dye penetration, level 
dyeing 


+«-improve cleaning and foaming action of synthetic 


nding 
detergents Note these Outsta 


/ F , ize Resins 
+++ prevent and/or remove iron stains in any caustic Properties of Polysi 


solution o-violet 


P to vltr 
-+.inactivate and prevent contamination from. either # Resiston! 


? h age 
; ttlement will 
divalent or trivalent metals  embr' 


* No yellowing eo 
. +. dissolve natural greases, oils and proteins 


+++ prevent oxidation of fats, oils, soaps, fatty acids, 
organic materials 


* Odorless, tasteless - 

i os \e 
jstant to chemicals such 

* nell ils and fats 


alkalis, o' chio- 
+ «+Qive exacting chemical control over cations in solution. 


All of these things are vitally important to the control 
of quality and the prevention of spoilage in textiles. 


VERSENES*—NEW SOLUTIONS TO OLD PROBLEMS 


The four Versenes used in textile processing are 
powerful organic chelating (complexing) agents. 
Chemically, they are the sodium salts of ethylene 
diamine tetra acetic acid and other polyamino acids. 
Versene (regular) is the most efficient general 
complexing agent and water softener. Versene Fe-3 
prevents hard water deposits and iron stains. Versene 
Fe-3 Specific is the most powerful iron complexing 
agent known in the normal pH range. Versene T 
prevents and removes iron deposits from fabric | improve tensile 
treated with concentrated caustic. Available in liquid \ sistance 


ion of 
-tendering — — no absorptio 
* Non-te 
rine oF bleaching 


i textiles 
‘ ase in flammobility of 
* No incre 


r, cloud oF alter dyes used 


* Will not discolo 

for textiles 
i nd souring 

R istant to mildewing, rotting @ 

* Resis 

ise’ i ater 

* Completely miscible with w 

dering and dry-cleaning 


istant to laun ” 
* Resista “one-both 





icoti in 

* Complete application " 
process , pa 

ii not impair permeability of fa 
* Wi , 
strength and abrasion re 





mir é , ith starches 
form, Versene T, like all Versenes, remains stable me compatible w! 
at high temperature and pH. Ask for sample and | ond gums 
Technical Bulletin No. 2. Write Dept. . | 
' a 
NEW VERSENE WATER TEST KIT. Tells total hardness in 2 minutes. Accurate | x 


=a 


to one grain per gallon. Versenate Method. Complete Kit $5 postpaid. 


“INDUSTRY'S MOST MODERN CHEMICALS"’ *Trade Mark 


=~ BERSWORTH CHEMICAL CO. 


FRAMINGHAM. MASSACHUSETTS 


Warehouse Stocks 


Polysize emulsions are offered to tex- 
tile finishers as tools for compounding finishes to give | 
superior qualities, appearance and handling unattainable 1 


Providence Agent: 
George Mann, 251 Fox Point Boulevard, Providence, R.1. 
W. Coast Agent: Griffin Chemical Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Midwest Agent: Kraft Chemical Co., Inc., 917 W. 18th Street, Chicage 


with any other materials. 
Wasatch Chemical Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Barada & Page, inc., Dallas and Houston, Texas 


f/m Potyner Corporation 


General Offices: 103 F t, Peabody, Mass. 
Southern Agent: Chas. S. Tanner Co., Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. if S: 103 Foster Street, Y, 
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FOR YOUR Cur technical staff will be 
PROBLEMS clad to assist you in deter- 
CONSU LT OUR mining the correct NAMICO 


soap or synthetic detergent 


EXPERTS for your particular needs. 


SYVWWPEDSTUICS OK 


To meet demands of today’s discrimi- 
nating buyers, to provide low costs, 
clean fabrics and superior finishes, 
there is a complete line of QUALITY 
soap and detergents by 


National Milling & Chemical Company 
Industrial Soap Products Since 1896 


460 3 NIX ON $TtTR2 86 FT 7 PHILADELPHIA i a 
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° CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS ° 





WANTED: Finisher, especially experienced in resin fin- 
ishes on spun rayons and blends in medium and heavy 
suitings. Location New England. Reply in confidence with 
complete personal details and salary requirements to Box 


No. 147. 





TOP TEXTILE COLORIST—ASSISTANT PLANT 
MANAGER available for screen or roller print works. 20 
years successful experience solving all types of color and 
production problems, on all kinds of fibers. Excellent color 
matcher. Desires position with responsibility. Will locate 
anywhere. Write Box No. 151. 





POSITION WANTED: DYESTUFF LABORA- 
TORY TECHNICIAN COLOR MATCHER. Thor- 
oughly experienced testing, standardizing and demonstra- 
ting all types of dyestuffs on all types of fibers. Thorough 
print shop and laboratory background. Complete technical 
knowledge. Write Box No. 152. 





WANTED: Technician, textile school graduate—for dye- 
house in Paterson, N. J.—acetate, rayon, and nylon. As- 
sistant to the plant manager in charge of processing and 
development work. Must have a few years dyeing and 
finishing experience, age limit 35 years, Vet or free of 
military service. Bright future for right man. State experi- 
ence, actual salary, etc. Write Box No. 153. 





POSITION WANTED—TEXTILE FIELD. 4% years 
experience on cottons (overseer of dyeing), 4% years with 
a knitting company on hosiery and skein dyeing and 14 
years on skein packages, piece goods and long chain dyeing. 
In the textile trade since 1928. Write Box No. 159. 

FOR SALE: 1—54’ x 56” Pin Tentering Frame with re- 
turn rolls, manufactured by H. W. But:erworth & Sons. 





1—6’ self-sustaining stainless steel dye beck; 50” depth 
with rounded front, perforated baffle, idler roll, idler take- 
off roll, stainless fingers and boom, motor and drive. Write 
Box No. 158. 


POSITION WANTED: CHEMIST-CHEMICAL EN- 
GINEER. Fifteen years comprehensive textile mill ex- 
perience dyeing, bleaching, scouring, finishing and develop- 





ment research. Laboratory director. Seven years synthetic 
detergent manufacture and spray drying. Process engineer- 
ing and trouble-shooting. Desires position as director of 
research including direction of laboratory. New England 
preferred. Write Box No. 155. 





WANTED: Technically trained and experienced dyer for 


responsible with large manufacturer. 


Familiarity with stock, skein, and package dyeing desired. 
Must be able to handle wool and synthetic fibers alone or 


position carpet 


in blends, and have abilities along the lines of dyehouse 
organization and administration. Write Box No. 156. 
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fashioned 


POSITION WANTED: full 


hosiery dyer, fully experienced. Philadelphia Textile Schoo! 


Competent 


graduate. Full knowledge of chemicals and finishes. Write 


30x No. 154. 





TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. Large chemical manufacturer developing synthetic 
fibers wants textile or chemical graduate with minimum 
3 years’ practical experience dyeing and finishing. State 
age, education, experience, salary expected. Write Box 
No. 157. 





WANTED: Experienced package dyer for Rhode Island 
plant. Must be able to assume full charge of production 
dyeing, using vats, naphthols and wool colors. Only fully 
qualified man need apply. Replies held in strictest confi- 
dence. Write Box No. 160. 





WANTED: CHEMISTS. Large internationally known 
manufacturer of hair treatment preparations, whose main 
plant is located in Chicago, seeks the permanent services, 
for its expanding program, of several experienced research 
chemists in the field of shampoo detergents, wool chem- 
istry and related industries. There is also an opening for 
an experienced analytical chemist and several well quali- 
fied young junior chemists. Please write complete details 
in the first letter. All information will be kept in strictest 


confidence. Write Box No. 161. 








DYER AND TEXTILE CHEMIST would like to re- 
locate. Twenty years experience in dyeing all fibers with 
direct, developed, acetate, sulphur, acid, milling, metallized 
and chrome colors. Experienced on yarns, tops, cut staple 
and raw stock. Write Box No. 162. 
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AN /MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


ait BY THE OFFICIAL PUBLICATION, A.A.T.C.C. 

“a TO MANUFACTURERS OF PRODUCTS USED 
IN 

“OP. TEXTILE WET PROCESSING 
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a OCTOBER 17-18-19, 1951 

saa 

with The AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER, the only EXCLUSIVELY WET PROCESSING publication 
lized] will publish the ANNUAL A.A.T.C.C. CONVENTION ISSUE on 


taple 


OCTOBER ist, 1951 


Advertising copy in this issue should 
be factual and complete. 


This issue will be the largest permanent 
record of textile wet processing de- 


A number of exhibitors are now pre- 
paring copy for two facing pages to 
permit the use of both photographs of 


velopment that we have ever published. 


The exposition of wet processing ma- 


chinery and products will also be the 
largest and most complete of any ever” 


directly sponsored by the A.A.T.C.C. 


facilities as well as complete listings of 
all products available. 


Better make your reservations! 


Every issue of The Reporter is a technical wet processing issue. 


HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
44 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


M. D. Reeser, Adv. Mgr. 
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KEBRANOL nk. 


aise wreotou 
collier aud rarpous 





f 
7 Washing and O*Y 


Nour woolen, cotton and rayon fabrics finished 
with KERANOL N K will have a truly mellow, 
glove-like hand, durable to washing and dry 
cleaning. KERANOL N K is unaffected by 
variable pH values, so may be used with greatest 


efficiency in neutral, alkaline or acid baths. 


Additional — and highly 

valuable — use of KERANOL N K: 

as a plasticizer and softener in 
conjunction with all types of resin finishes. 


EXCELLENT RESISTANCE TO YELLOWING! 


Write for our technical service bulletin #:208-110.1 


INC. 


rkansas (o. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY AC 


Manvfacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 45 Years Inte 
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XXXIX Derivatives 
— Long-Chain Fatty Acid Derivativ 
Hl ; 
Sack Cc ver 
XLIV 
- Low-| Sol 
XLVIN ow-femperature Solvent 
XLIX t TT d 01 , A , d Arquad 2HT excellent 
XXV rys a IZé cic Cl cationic textile softener 
Another _— product has been added to Armour’s Arquad 2HT is a new cationic 
Armour’s line of fatty acids. Already the é 
. S softener developed for use in textile 
XL manufacturer of the most complete line finist ig Raia a: al 
of high-purity distilled fatty acids that inishing plants. It proc uces a full, soft 
XL) | can be found anywhere, the Armour hand with maximum lubricity and mini- 
XIX Chemical Division now offers low-tem- mum reduction of absorbency. 
perature solvent crystallized oleic acid. As a cationic-active softener, Arquad 
XLII | yee pape ge eam teen 2HT is substantive to textile materials 
} oleic acid a product that has vantages ; * CES Ore ; 
LI not found in ordinary distilled or pressed = = seep’ : mage wer ome 
XLIV products. The extremely low tempera- — - on med apes ie =e « y 
XLV tures employed guarantee a substantially result, Arquad 2HT can be applied most 
| lower saturated acid content than con- economically in the mill and the full 
L ventional types of oleic acid. In addition, value obtained. 
solvent crystallized oleic acids are ester- Arquad 2HT is a distearyl dimethyl 
XXX free materials since the solvent used Is ammonium chloride. Its outstanding 
v not reactive with fatty acids. This new : . wt : 
yroduct is characterized by bland odor softening properties appear to be due to 
F igen ck dealin the presence of the two long fatty chains 
and has excellent heat stability. : a. ; 
XXXII Armour’s low-titer White Oleic Acid in the molecule. Arquad 2HT carries a 
2 meets U. S. Pharmacopeia specifications positive charge which is naturally at- 
XXXVII and is recommended for those uses that ager a ; age tracted to the negatively charged fabric. 
. : Crystallization Unit at Armour's Mc Cook Plant pictnge 
require a light color as well as a low titer. This leaves the fatty end exposed to 
Vv For textile applications that require a low ae F contribute its qualities to the hand of 
titer but not a very light color, low-titer say ge Oil the goods. 
Distilled Red Oil is recommended. a a 
XXXVIII Min. Max. Arquad 2HT iscompatible with certain 
White Oleic Acid Titer °C finishing agents such as starches, dextrins, 
(Low Titer) lodine No. (Wijs) 90 95 glue and gelatin. It can also be applied 
XXIX Min. Max. Acid Value 193 200 with most urea-formaldehyde and mela- 
| Titer 5°C Saponification Value 193 200 mine-formaldehyde resin finishes includ- 
/ lodine No. (Wiis) 90 “95 Unsaponifiable 3% ing the new acid colloid resins. 
, > INO. ‘ : by . a Sys ee. 
at Save Acid Value 195 201 — — —— Arquad 2HT is sold in 75°; active 
Saponification Value 195 201 . seine concentration . . . packed in specially 
Unsaponifiable 2% Armour’s Oleic Acids are available in 55 lined open-head drums holding approxi- 
Color (Lovibond gallon drums and aluminum tank cars. mately 400 pounds. Write today for 
. ] 514" tubes) - 1.5R -15Y Write today for samples and prices. additional information, pound samples, 
ird Cover | and price quotations. 
as Armour Chemical Division adds industrial oils to line 
The Armour Chemical Division an- In the textile industry, the complete ‘ 
IX nounced recently that it had taken over line of Industrial Oils offers producers of . . 
the supervision and sales of the Armour woolens and worsteds a wide selection of Mail this Coupon 
Industrial Oils Department. This move special-purpose fibre lubricants. Armour’s Wisnes nerd nAditionsl isformation on 
will greatly improve customer service by Industrial Oils have outstanding stability 
XXII making available the facilitiesof Armour’s during storage, of goods and ready TET A Te SEIT os Oa 
Research Laboratory and the services of scourability with soap or soda ash. ° 
specially trained representatives to dis- Included in Armour’s line of Industrial Naa i ke a alia 
_ cuss customers’ problems. Oils for the textile industry are: ee Title = 
oe. Extra Winter Firm._....---- -------- ---- 
XXVIII Specifications Prime Lard Oil Strained No. 1 Lard Oil nee 
eel —EEEE EE eteeenemeeeeene eee ———— 414a¢ es seco - ° oece ecco 
Tree F- r Ac ot JAC e¢ ( 
uy Free Fatty Acid _ ] 2 2 4° o 15 20°% Cuty a 
Pour Point (A.S.T.M.) 40-45°F. 10-45°F. 15-55°F. 
N.P.A. Color 2 Max. 214 Max 5 Max He } ARMOUR | ° — cf 
pene 213 Ma) 5 Max. > BY Aomccal Division 
Saponification Number 194-200 194-200 194-200 a 2 
fodine Number (Wijs) 70-75 70-75 70-75 Armour and Company 
SP. GR. 60°/60°F. 0.910 - 0.920 0.910 - 0.920 0.910 - 0.920 1355 W. Sst $., Chicage 9, i. 
Viscosity (S.U. 100°F.) 190 - 210 190 - 210 190 - 210 £5 esas Vea ioc 
( 95 , “ ee oa nid Oana . _ 
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A Kiviette Original 


Fabric woven with Enka Rayon 


At Burkart-Schier it is our constant and unfailing 
effort to develop and produce dyeing and _ finishing 
agents that keep pace with the achievements of the 
textile industry—chemical agents worthy of processing 
the utilitarian and luxury fabrics of today and tomor- 
row. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO, 


CWKSWIED =CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE = Ci S{HIID 
PENETRANTS *® SOFTENERS ¢ SOLUBLE OILS ¢ FINISHES 
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Pe ieee An outstanding complete range of 
aca ae DIRECT COLORS hit a high note in FASTNESS 
to LIGHT . . . FASTNESS to WASHING 
- - - even without aftertreatments. Suited for 


Resin Aftertreatments. 


Write for 


XXXVII E: 5 COLOR CARDS e SAMPLES 


XLVI 
and 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
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BERKSHIRE coir ona erica 


Manufacturing and executive offices; DELAWANNA, N. J. 
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WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC.-180 MADISON AVENUE-NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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VIBRALON 


(with nylon 8) 










We started experimenting with Nylon Eight, and wound up 
with an entirely new formula that produces the richest dull- 

ness and the most remarkable “hand” that takes the coldness 
out of Nylon, and adds warmth. 


The difference between hosiery finished with VIBRALON 
and hosiery treated with other finishes is startling. You 
could line up samples finished by a dozen formulas, and 
you'd be able to pick out VIBRALON finish merely by 
looking at them or feeling them. It stands out that clearly. 


VIBRALON can give a lift to your business and probably 
i solve more finishing problems for you than any other 
formula ever has. Our chemists and representatives will 
gladly help you get the full benefits of this wonderful new 
finish. Write or wire for further information. 








W. F. FANCOURT CO. 


516 SOUTH DELAWARE AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 47, PA. 


: SOLVING FINISHING PROBLEMS SINCE 1904 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—HOWARD A. VIRKLER 
1006 ARNOLD STREET, GREENSBORO, N. C. 








(Food hand—gives fabrics a good start 


Cyanamid Textile Chemicals give fabrics the good hand that 
contributes to their acceptance by wholesalers and consumers 


Cyanamid 


Textile Chemicals 


DECERESOL® Wetting Agents 
NO-ODOROL® Finishing Oils 
AQUASOL® Sulfonated Castor Oils 
Softeners « Penetrants 

Sizing Compounds « Soluble Waxes 


alike. Other properties ... such as good dye affinity, 
penetration, suppleness . .. help too—and you can select 
from Cyanamid’s broad line of chemicals those that will best 
impart the desired qualities to your fabrics. 


Let us demonstrate the efficient working properties of these 


products in your plant. 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, 
Toronto and Montreal 











